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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow-* 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The new Parliament is now in full swing. All the 
oaths have been taken and the King’s Speech read. 
Nothing is wanting but the return of Mr. Balfour: 
naturally the House cannot be its old self, but every 
member who is not a ‘“‘new man” will agree that 
without Mr. Balfour the House is hardly itself at all. 
Certainly it is very much a changed world. If many 
members’ places know them no more, those who have 
come back have almost as much difficulty in knowing 
their places. The mob in the outer lobby, which 
might well be known as outer darkness, and the 
multitude in the smoking-room proclaim a new order ; 
or, more accurately, a new disorder. However hilarity 
reigns everywhere at present. Most of the new 
members cannot contain their delight with their 
quarters, it is all so delightfully fresh and couleur de 
rose. The old hands will get their amusement later, 
as they watch the bloom wear off. 


Enthusiasm is at its height. So keen were the 
Government’s new supporters that their families should 
be present at the opening show that they bombarded 
Lord Cholmondeley with applications for tickets almost 
before they were elected. There are stories of some of 
them wiring for tickets before they had left the counting 
house, as soon as they knew that they had been | 
elected. Your austere Radical may make fine speeches 
about tawdry trappings and petty pageantry, but he 
is as forward as any man to see the show. Certainly 
the State opening of Parliament is a function as well 
worth seeing as any. Both historically and zsthetically 
its attraction is compelling. Let ‘‘ the democracy ” 
have a fair share of Court shows, and the monarchy 
will never be touched. 


The King’s Speech contained no surprises. Everyone | 
knew that Education and Trade Union law were to 


be great items in the legislative programme. The 
heterogeneous residue, which appears at the foot of 
every King’s Speech, is never taken seriously. It is an 
advertisement of intentions; amongst them this year 
being one man one vote. The Speech was common 
form except for the paragraph congratulating the 
country on its commercial prosperity as indicated by 
the Board of Trade returns. This was a pernicious 
and indefensible departure from an acknowledged con- 
vention. There was no occasion for the King to say 
anything about the import and export figures. It was 
an ex-parte paragraph interpolated solely to prejudice 
tariff reform. But the King of England is not a 
partisan and no Prime Minister has a right to turn him 
to party account. The language of the Speech was of 
course as faulty as precedent required. The ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette”, which we congratulate on its courage, 
has pointed out some of the errors ; so we need not 
repeat them. 


The offence of the King’s Speech was repeated by 
the mover of the Address in the Commons: not the 
errors of language—Mr. Dickinson’s English matters 
little enough — but the partisan introduction of the 
Sovereign’s name. It was simply indecent in a private 
member—a freshman in the House—to talk of “the 
pleasure it must be to the King and Queen to see 
that they had behind them now a Government and 
a Parliament whose great object would be to lift 
up the poor”. It is a pity Mr. Dickinson had not 
the courage to say what he meant: ‘ they have now 
me behind them”. His whole speech was the worst 
breach of taste ever committed by any mover or 
seconder of the Address. Apparently the London 
County Council is not a good school for manners. 
No doubt Mr. Dickinson felt that his only chance of 
attracting attention was to depart from custom. He 
has made a precedent, as Mr. Chamberlain said. None 
will be more anxious that it should not be followed 
than his own leaders. As everybody present saw, they 
were horribly uncomfortable while Mr. Dickinson was 
speaking. He should remember that if a great man 
may disregard convention, it is a little man’s only 
salvation. 


Fortunately the speech of Mr. Acland, the seconder, 


, did much to correct the unpleasant taste left by Mr. 
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Dickinson’s excesses. Mr. Chamberlain very happily 
pointed the contrast between the two speeches. In 
fact Mr. Chamberlain was in good vein altogether. 
Restraint and even reticence marked his style on 
Monday. It was the right note for the circumstances. 
It would not have been strange if after the disgraceful 
treatment he had received from his opponents during 
the election, he had indulged ina good deal of invective. 
But he did not: and it was better so. There was a 
serenity about his speech which left on a hearer the 
effect of a man not only not depressed by defeat but 
not even very greatly impressed. A seasoned man 
accustomed to the ups and downs of political life. His 
pertinent questions, as the Prime Minister acknowledged 
them to be, were apparently not very easy to answer. 
Sir Henry had to do a vast deal of explaining, and 
almost apologising. Generally the Prime Minister was 
feeble. One felt he was unequal to his responsibilities. 
But at any rate he might have alluded to Mr. Balfour 
with more grace and with better temper. The courtesy 
of the House required it. 


Mr. Chamberlain also made a very telling speech in 
the Irish debate. The division might, as he said, siiow 
the weakness of the Opposition in numbers, but the 
debate showed up many weak points in the Government 


position. The Irish members did not make things’ 


happier for Ministers. They were much too cordial. 
Mr. Dillon made it perfectly plain that they regard the 
Government as a Home Rule Ministry, from whom 
they mean to get Home Rule on their own lines. He 
was accordingly almost fraternal in his regard for Mr. 
Bryce. These embraces are likely to prove embarrass- 
ing ; as the Irish members are well aware. This 
effusive friendliness to the new Government will be 
marked by the country: the electors will begin to 
doubt whether they were not fooled when they were 
assured by Ministers and nearly every Liberal candi- 
date that Home Rule was a mere bogey. At the same 
time every cordial speech of an Irish Nationalist makes 
it more difficult for the Government to leave Home 
Rule alone: and the Irish members know that too. 


It is hard on Mr. Churchill that on the very first 
occasion when he addressed the House as a Minister 
he had to play the part of apologist. His was certainly 
a hard task, as Mr. Wyndham said, and it was not 
made easier by his steadily cooling reception by his 
own followers. Mr. Churchill certainly got through 
well; but the admissions had to be made, and their 
impression remained. Mr. Churchill, on behalf of the 
Government, renounced the charge of ‘ slavery” 
against the Opposition. Chinese labour in South 
Africa had not meant slavery. The Government 
did not intend to take steps to cause the deportation of 
the Chinese labourers now on the Rand. Their 
removal would involve economic disaster to the whole 
colony. Neither did the Government intend to forbid 
coolies to enter into contracts for re-engagement at the 
end of their present term. Had Mr. Churchill made 
this speech in Manchester during the election, he might 
not have won his seat nor Mr. Balfour lost his. We 
sympathise with hapless Liberals like Mr. Belloc, who 
got in on the strength of their pledges to put a sum- 
mary end to Chinese labour in South Africa. The 
Government, having to choose between the ruin of 
South Africa and the ruin of Mr. Belloc, have unkindly 
preferred to ruin Mr. Belloc. 


The busiest time at the Foreign Office happens to 
synchronise with question-time in the House of Com- 
mons. Hence, as the Prime Minister announced on 
Wednesday, the Foreign Secretary will not be able 
to attend regularly at the House of Commons to 
answer questions about his department. The arrange- 
ment is that Mr. Runciman, Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, shall answer ques- 
tions as a rule on behalf of the Foreign Secretary. 
But here arises the old question—with which we were 
all so familiar in the days when the Under-Secretaryship 
for Foreign Affairs was filled by Mr. Curzon and later 
by Lord Cranborne—what will be done about supple- 
mentary questions? The Prime Minister deprecates 
them. When Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Curzon were 
Under-Secretaries they had an entirely effectual way of 


dealing with Mr. Swift McNeill, Mr. Dillon, and other 
inquisitive Irish and Radical M.P.s: it was impossible to 
heckle either of them with the faintest chance of success. 
Foreign-policy questions are often exceedingly ticklish, 
and Mr. Runciman need be a strong man indeed if 
suffered to answer on his own authority and the 
spur of the moment anything that may be asked him. 
We cannot see how supplementary questions can be 
allowed under this arrangement. 


Innocent people were astounded at the statements 
made on the posters of a London paper on Wednesday 
evening—‘‘ Crisis in the Cabinet”. The discomfort 
among sensitive Liberals was however allayed on 
Thursday, when it was announced solemnly that this 
statement was over-coloured, and that no resignations 
were imminent. Perhaps the writer or writers who 
spread the rumour, reading English political history, 
had lit upon Goderich and somehow confused him with 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Goderich — ‘ Pro- 
sperity Robinson” as Cobbett named him, not the 
strongest of Prime Ministers, if we may say so without 
offence to Lord Ripon—forming a Ministry on the 
death of Canning, was so put about by the threats 
of his Chancellor of the Exchequer and Colonial 
Minister that they would resign, if. they were crossed, 
that in a panic he resigned himself. Oddly enough 
many of the rumourists were positive that Lord Elgin 
(over Chinese Labour) and Mr. Asquith (over the Taff 
Vale decision) were the members of the Cabinet who 
had been giving the Prime Minister cause for alarm. 
Whether the story were accurate or not can best be 
decided by authorities who had representatives under 
the table or behind the curtain. 


How absurdly the law or custom works as to the re- 
election of members of Parliament who accept ‘‘ an 
office of profit”. under the Crown! Mr. Fuller has 
been made a Junior Lord of the Treasury and has to 
be re-elected though his office is not paid and has not a 
vestige of pecuniary profit attached to it. His pre- 
decessor, the member for West Newington, has now 
been made a paid Lord of the Treasury and has there- 
fore gone from an unpaid office to one which really is 
‘‘of profit”; but he has not to be re-elected. He 
escapes by the rule that on transfer from one office of 
profit to another re-election is unnecessary. But the 
real common sense of the matter is that the paid and 
not the unpaid lord ought to be re-elected. If the 
constitutional rule is to be kept up, it is at any rate made 
ridiculous in this instance. The law officers however 
were no doubt right in their law, though perhaps a 
committee to deal with the question ought to have 
been appointed. 


Mr. Balfour will take his seat in the House of Com- 
mons next week. Meantime, with Mr. Chamberlain as 
his representative in the House, he may fairly be 
described as carrying on the duties of Opposition on 
the public platform instead of on the front bench. It 
is rather an interesting and fresh experiment, but one 
that obviously could not last long: without grave in- 
convenience. A droll announcement by the way was 
made on one of the evening paper posters on Wednes- 
day—‘‘ Mr. Balfour and Billingsgate ”. 


Jack the Giant Killer is Mr. T. G. Bowles’ latest 
réle. The Liberals of the City of London discovered 
their champion in the smoking-room of the Carlton 
Club : it really is as good as a play—in fact a good 
deal better than most of the plays at the London 
theatres. We have never joined in the hue and cry 
after Mr. Bowles: it has been raised too much by 
people who dislike brain and do not understand wit. 
But Mr. Bowles has now gone much too far. Besides 
he has been affecting to be a statesman in deadly 
earnest and describing himself as monometalist. It 
seems to us he has not inconvenienced Mr. Balfour— 
who, like Mr. Chamberlain on a noted occasion, is as 
cool as a cucumber—and has not improved his own 
prospects. It is an absurd ‘‘ contest’”—indeed it is no 
contest. 


The Indian tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
though crowded with interest, has not been a mere 
pleasure trip. It has involved much heavy work, 
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fatiguing journeys and those ceremonial and social 
observances which have given it a high political value. 
It is therefore very disappointing that the chief holiday 
feature of the long programme—ten days’ tiger-shooting 
in the Nipal Terai—has been abandoned owing to 
cholera in the camp. Apparently it has not been found 
possible to improvise a party at some of the other well- 
known hunting grounds in the sub-Himalayan country. 
The visit this week to Benares appropriately ends the 
tour of the great historical centres of native life at 
the most sacred city of the Hindus. A flying visit 
to Simla and Quetta will complete the travels of the 
Prince and Princess at Karachi, where they will embark 
about the middle of March. 


Another week has been occupied at Algeciras in dis- 
cussing the special claims of France in Morocco and 
the objections raised by Germany. It is said that the 
Conference has now arrived at a state of hopeless dead- 
lock. The chief ground, apart from the good sense 
of Germany, for doubting the report is that the 
journalists on the spot have been put to all sorts 
of shifts to find material for copy. When a well- 
known London correspondent has to glean his impres- 
sions from the clouds or smiles on the delegates’ faces 
and sends home humorous accounts of the manner in 
which his foreign colleagues have scoured Algeciras in 
order to pick up the most scattered crumbs of informa- 
tion, we may well feel that the time for despair has 
hardly yet arrived. 


Rumours from Russia this week have dealt with the 
old subject of dissensions in the ministry between 
Count Witte’s section and M. Durnovo’s, the Minister 
of the Interior. Count Witte generally plays the part 
ef Spenlow to M. Durnovo’s Jorkins. According to 
early accounts Count Witte had discovered that M. 

urnovo’s police had been distributing proclamations 
drawn up by General Trepoff and another Governor 
inciting the people to murder Liberals and Jews. Later 
accounts say the dispute was over the extraordinary 
powers conferred on »rovincial governors ; which may 
indeed be the broad. juestion of which the proclama- 
tions were a part. However this may be, the prediction 
that large secessions of ministers in M. Durnovo’s 
department would take place has not been fulfilled. 
Count Witte is said to have given as a reason for the 
postponement of the Duma that the peasants are still 
too much under the influence of the opposition parties. 
In Poland the National Democrats are quite seriously 
issuing electoral appeals and talking of returning strong 
national candidates pledged to support the autonomy 
of the kingdom and the recognition of Polish as an 
official language—just for all the world as if they were 
Hungarians. 


Parliament in Hungary was dissolved on Monday, 
and its members are now at large without parliamentary 
immunities to carry on their agitation as best they may. 
Except as to the mode of dissolving, which took the 
form of a colonel and a battalion of infantry with 
instructions to turn out the deputies if they would not 
depart peacefully, there appears no dispute. Parlia- 
ment may be dissolved and may be kept legally so 
dissolved for some time yet. In the meantime new 
elections are promised by the Royal prescript of dis- 
solution. As to the barren controversy whether the 
King had observed all the constitutional forms in his 
commission to dissolve, a sort of dispute which seems 
immensely to delight the Hungarian leaders, it only 
need be noted that the Liberals accept it as legal and 
the Coalition refuse to admit it. The fact remains 
that they have not seen their way to resist it by 
force, as it was rumoured they would. In ‘‘ the sorrow 
of our heart” the King regrets that no activity con- 
ducive to the interests of the country could be expected 
from the dissolved Parliament. Will the verdict ever 
be reversed in Hungary. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been orating to the students 
of Toronto University. Evidently he thought the 
occasion required a display of classical knowledge, so 
he brought out the old story of Rome, the awful 
example : the miserable Roman empire that crumbled 
to pieces in contrast to the British empire that lives 


| and will live forever! (Great cheering.) The Toronto 


students cannot be congratulated on cheering such 
fustian. Jingo rant of this sort merely makes imperial- 
ism ridiculous. If when the last chapter of British 
history is written the record equals that of Rome, we 
can hold up our heads, even if Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
ashamed of us. 


Anxiety as to the probable result of the Imperial 
Government’s intentions is growing throughout loyal 
South Africa, and the Boers do not attempt to conceal 
their satisfaction. In regard to both Chinese labour 
and the future constitution of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony, Lord Elgin is adopting a course 
in more or less violent antagonism to the views of the 
British section—a section to whom we must look for 
the peace and prosperous development of every part of 
South Africa. Het Volk, encouraged by the decision 
to give the colonies responsible government, expects 
surrender on the vital question of voting power. If 
the principle of one vote one value is abandoned, the 
country will swamp the towns, and the Boer as a voter 
will have four or five times the power of the average 
British settler. Messrs. Botha, De Wet, and Hertzog 
naturally proclaim their delight and are prepared to give 
the Radical Government every opportunity to redeem 
their pledges. 


Unrest among the natives of Africa seems to be pretty 
general. Germany has yet to dispose of the Hereros, 
Natal has apparently a bigger task than was at 
first imagined, and now comes news of a rising in 
Northern Nigeria involving the death of three British 
officers. A new Mahdi has overwhelmed a body of 
mounted infantry sent to deal with him. As in the case 
of Natal, there need be no fear that local resources are 
unequal to a successful punitive expedition, and there 
is ample evidence of the loyalty of the leading chiefs. 
But the loyalty of African potentates is usually in pre- 
cise proportion to their recognition of the white man’s 
strength. Sir Frederick Lugard has plenty of troops 
available, and any further immediate assistance he may 
want the French will no doubt be ready to supply in order 
to prevent trouble in their own contiguous territory. 


The Government have decided to suspend the use of 
the birch in the Navy, directing that a report be made 
to them on the effect of the suspension at the end of a 
year. This is a matter for naval men rather than for 
politicians. Opinion amongst experts is certainly 
divided on the question. There are able men who are 
strongly in favour of the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment ; but the prevailing opinion amongst naval officers 
is the other way. Is the birch the best deterrent ? 
That is the question. We have no sympathy with the 
sentimental view of the matter. Abhorrence of methods 
of force is a traditional Liberal doctrine, and one for 
which we have always had unmixed contempt. Refine- 
ment may become a morbid process; and no nation 
infected by it can have any chance in competition with 
ruder peoples. 


Lord Dunedin, Mr. Arthur Cohen and Mr. Sidney 
Webb, the majority of the Commissioners on Trade 
Disputes, have laid down an admirable basis for legisla- 
tion. The difficulty is whether the Government has not 
encouraged the idea amongst trade unionists, as Mr. 
Asquith did in his later speeches, that the irresponsi- 
bility of the trade unions would be restored. The 
Commissioners cannot admit that this is a feasible 
proposal ; but in all other respects their recommenda- 
tions would afford the relief which trade unionists are 
perfectly justified in demanding. They recommend 
that picketing shall only be illegal if it entails ‘‘ reason- 
able apprehension of violence”. They advise a stricter 
definition of the agents for whose actions a trade union 
shall be made responsible; and, a most important re- 
commendation, that no agreement to do anything in 
furtherance of a trade dispute shall be actionable unless 
the combination be indictable. Asacombination is not 
indictable in trade disputes unless the act would be a 
crime when committed by one man this concedes the 
claim of the trade unionists that no action of conspiracy 


shall be brought against the union for doing anything 
for which one man could not be sued. <n 
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When the tax on coal exports was imposed the coal- 
owners, colliers, and shipowners left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind of their hostility to it. Neither did Mr. 
Asquith, as it was then his rdle as an Opposition leader 
to resist it as a matter of course. So the deputations 
of these classes which he received on Wednesday 
very naturally had a most sympathetic reception. 
Mr. Asquith did formal obeisance to the rule that 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer is not to make any 
statement of his Budget proposals; but he was so 
vigorously outspoken that there is no doubt that, in 
the phraseology of a Radical newspaper, the coal tax 
is to go. It was a war tax and though many inge- 
nious arguments were found for it at the time, we do 
not suppose it is a thing for which anyone would 
willingly die. But why could not Mr. Asquith find 
anything good to say of a tax which makes coal 
cheaper at home? He seems to have forgotten ‘“‘ the 
consumer” for whom his party is usually so anxious 
and to have gone over to the “‘ producer” about whom 
it is usually so supremely indifferent. 


One was rather surprised to notice even a leading 
Liberal paper in London announcing ‘‘The King’s 
Levee. Mr. Burns present”. Surely there should be 
nothing strange or worth marked reference in the 

resence of the President of the Local Government 

oard at the Levee. Opening the paper one found the 
statement that ‘‘ Mr. Burns looked exceedingly well in 
his dark blue uniform with gold lace”. A new terror 
will be added to high office, if the clothes of Ministers 
are to be subject to this kind of scrutiny. As the 
subject has been publicly discussed we may say that 
Mr. Burns shows his manhood and right feeling in con- 
forming to usage. The Hebert notion that love of and 
belief in the people must be shown by wearing odd or 
objectionable dress would never go down for long with 
any class of English people. Bradlaugh, a democrat of 
democrats in his day, always wore a silk hat and black 
coat. Bright, it is true, objected to Court dress, but 
this was because the sword really offended him as a 
ane. Will Mr. Hardie and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

onald’s red ties endure? They have caught the 
Prime Minister’s eye ; yet they could hardly be red rags 
even to the fiercest member. 


The ‘‘ masses” have struck at the ‘“ classes” 
through the General Election. But the classes have 
some power of retaliation, and are now striking back 
by the simple expedient of leaving the country. A 
large number of wealthy families, who usually come up 
to town for the meeting of Parliament, are going 
abroad, and either shutting up or letting their houses 
or not taking houses at all. Some are going to the 
Riviera, some to Biarritz, some to Italy, and some to 
Japan. At the opening ceremony on Monday the 
number of empty benches in the House of Lords was 
quite noticeable. All this will hit the London shop- 
keepers chiefly, which is perhaps rather hard, as they 
probably voted for the Conservatives. But when it is 
really brought home to them that it does not pay to 
drive the upper class out of politics, the tradesmen 
may exert themselves as canvassers to win back the 
London seats. There can be no doubt that the losses 
in London were Jargely due to the apathy of the 
middle classes. 


A kind of literary sensation was caused early in the 
week by the announcement that the certain discovery 
had been made that Swift and Stella were married. 
But this is now contradicted. The interest a world of 
people think they take in Swift and Stella is very 
curious. Thackeray is perhaps largely responsible for 
it by the exuberant emotion of his ‘‘ English Humour- 
ists”. People who have never read a line of Swift, not 
even the letters to Stella—which are particularly uninter- 
esting—are sure that it was the most romantic and 
pathetic love story in the world. They will hold this 
view even when assured that the relations between the 
lovers were highly conventional and innocent. But if 
the marriage were actually established, then there really 
might be an end of one of the world’s most cherished 
romances. Another illusion about Swift is that he was 
— people will insist on believing this to the end 
of time. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND PARTY POLITICS, 


Ts party system of which we are so proud does not 

appear to advantage just now. The Transvaal 
colony isat present the football of the two political parties, 
and considering the stakes involved the scrimmage is 
too exciting a pastime for our taste. That the majority 
at the General Election was largely won by lies about 
Chinese labour no ordinarily well-informed man doubts, 
and no sincere man denies. But the General Election 
is done, and cannot be undone, at least for a good 
many years. Is it asking too much of our party poli- 
ticians to bid them reflect that the interests of South 
Africa are more important to the empire than their 
game in the House of Commons? It would seem so 
from the proceedings of the past week: for the 
questions discussed are not, What is best for the 
Transvaal? Can sufficient labour for the mines 
be obtained from other than Chinese sources ? 
Cannot Chinese labour be so regulated as to be 
unobjectionable ? but these: Did not the Govern- 
ment and its supporters describe Chinese labour as 
slavery? And if it is slavery, are they not morally 
bound to abolish it? Andif it is not slavery, are thev 
not branded as liars? These latter questions, it will 
be observed, have no bearing whatever upon the 
welfare of the Transvaal: they are merely concerned 
with the consistency or truthfulness of the Ministers 
and their friends. In other words, the design of all 
these parliamentary recriminations and amendments is 
to force the Government into a corner from which it 
can only escape by admitting that it has lied, or by 
ruining a colony. Seeing that the Government, how- 
ever we may dissent from its politics, is not composed 
of lunatics and scoundrels, but of very able men, 
mostly lawyers and Scotchmen, in some form or other 
the admission will be made that lies have been told 
about Chinese labour. But consider the risks that are 
run in extracting this admission, or its equivalent ! 
Suppose that the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
were to say to the Opposition, ‘‘ You tell us that the 
only way in which we can clear our characters is 
by forbidding Chinese labour at once—we take you at 
your word. We do not wish to do anything more in the 
matter, but you have pressed us so hard on the point 
of honour that we agree to yield to your pressure 
and to cancel the ordinance forthwith”! What would 
be the position of the Opposition in that case? Not a 
very enviable one ; for if you say to your enemy often 
enough, ‘*‘ Why don’t you do something ?” you cannot 
divest yourself of all responsibility for the consequences 
of that something, if he does it, which he very likely 
will. It is, in our judgment, a grave objection to 
government by parties that it so frequently happens 
that the empire must be sacrificed in order to save the 
face of a Minister. We sympathise fully, of course, 
with Mr. H. W. Forster’s amendment. We wish, as 
we have indicated above, that the very life of the 
Transvaal colony had been saved from the political 
arena, where it is the plaything of parties, and that the 
General Election might have been allowed to bury its 
dead. But, as this could not be, it is well that the con- 
sequences of their reckless language should be brought 
home to the Radicals in their hour of triumph. 

Let us consider first the magnitude and extent of 
the imputation conveyed by the speeches and car- 
toons representing Chinese coolies as being cruelly 
maltreated in slavery. It means that Lord Milner 
and the members of His Majesty’s late Government 
and the Unionist members of the British House of 
Commons, and go per cent. of the British inhabitants 
of the Transvaal, and the Chinese Government, have 
all conspired to press 50,000 Chinamen into slavery for 
the sake of dividends. That is a pretty comprehensive 
charge, amounting, as Mr. Arnold-Forster bluntly put 
it, to one of felony. Burke said he could not draw an 
indictment — a people. But the Radicals have 
found no difficulty in drawing an indictment of felony 
against a whole colony and the Governments of two of 
the largest and most powerful nations of the world. 
The insult to the late Government and the representa- 
tives of a not inconsiderable section of the British 
nation we may pass over: as a method of Radical con- 
troversy it is not new: and happily it entails no 
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consequences beyond the irritation natural to a gentle- 
man when he is accused of a crime by a street-ruffian. 
But the insult to the colony and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is much more serious, and may entail conse- 
quences not dreamed of in the philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Paul. Our colonists in South Africa have 
never been much enamoured of government from 
London, for they have found it a compound of gross 
negligence and grandmotherly interference. The 
British in the Transvaal have suffered much from 
the late war: many of them lost their lives, and 
many of them lost their fortunes. It is not likely 
that after all their sufferings and trials they will 
allow their slow struggle back to prosperity to be 
stopped by a crew of ignorant and malicious fanatics in 
the House of Commons. It has been said that many 
of our British colonists in the Transvaal are foreigners, 
‘*without a nation and without a God”, as Mr. Paul 
urbanely observed. It is true that many of them bear 
foreign names ; but such a reproach comes with an ill 
grace from a member of a party containing a larger 
percentage of German names than was ever found 
before in the House of Commons. What do the 
Brunners and the Monds and the Strausses and the 
Schwanns and the Samuels and the Levys say to the 
Pauline method of alluding to their co-religionists and 
compatriots ? There is surely a limit to the endurance 
of the British residents in the Transvaal; and nothing 
is more certain than that we shall lose our new colony, 
unless a stop is put to this campaign of measure- 
less insult. It is bad enough to be ruined, these 
colonists will say, we will not also be trounced and 
abused by every twopenny-halfpenny journalist who 
has been washed into Parliament by a tidal wave. 
Nobody seems to have thought of the possible con- 
sequences in the Far East if this crusade against 
the Chinese is carried much further. The Chinese 
Government was once supposed to be haughtily indif- 
erent to the conduct of the barbarian. The action 
of the Chinese Government and the Chinese people 
towards American trade proves the reverse to be true 
nowadays. In return for the anti-Chinese attitude of 
the United States the Chinese have taken to boycotting 
American goods. Have our anti-Chinese cranks and 
fanatics in the Radical party ever considered the possi- 
bility of the Chinese Government taking umbrage at 
the imputation that it allows its subjects to be sold 
into slavery? Have they never reflected that possibly 
the Chinese people might resent the wholesale denun- 
ciation of their fellow-subjects for gross immorality? And 
have they ever thought of the effects that might flow 
from Chinese retaliation in the Far East? Our 
richest and most successful colonies in the Far East, 
Singapore and Hongkong, are run by Chinamen. But 
then the lawyers and journalists and nonconformist 
preachers who make up the Radical majority have never 
been to the East. 

The mendacity of the Chinese slavery agitation has 
been too often exposed to require treatment at our 
hands. If the importation of foreign labour under con- 
tract be slavery, then slavery has been practised cheer- 
fully in modern times by every civilised Power. The 
compound system was started some thirty years ago 
by the owners of the De Beers mines, and nobody saw 
any harm ait till the other day, though the rigour of 
the De Beers regulations is far worse than anything to 
which the Chinese are subjected. As Lord Selborne 
says in his masterly despatch, it is impossible 
to see any distinction in principle between import- 
ing coolies from China and importing natives 
from Portuguese East Africa. There is no difference, 
except that the sea voyage from China is longer, 
and that the Mongol is yellow and the Bantu is 
black. Does anyone suppose that the British 
working-man would have lashed himself into a frenzy 
of righteous indignation, if it had been explained to 
him that it was only a question between brown and 
yellow boys? Most carefully and accurately has Lord 
Selborne explained in detail what would be the financial 
effects on the Transvaal of withdrawing Chinese 
labour. We need not repeat Lord Selborne’s figures, 
which prove that not only would the Transvaal colony 
be ruined, but that the adjacent colonies of Natal and 


the Cape would be very seriously injured. Let us. 


however imagine the mines closed down, the Transvaal 
Government bankrupt, the shareholders beggared, and 
the Boers once more in possession. There is still one 
consideration which we have not seen mentioned, and 
which we commend to the wisdom of Mr. Asquith. 
Has the Chancellor of the Exchequer realised what the 
arrival of £ 20,000,000 in gold every year means to our 
banking system? Let that supply of gold bullion be 
cut off, or even seriously diminished, and there will be 
a crisis in the City compared with which the Gurney 
and Baring panics were child’s-play. 


MOROCCO AND EUROPE. 


ed there were any people sanguine enough to believe 
that the Moorish Conference ever intended business 
they are doubtless by this time undeceived. Not the most 
unsubstantial of compacts could ever have resulted from 
the intentions existing when the Powers principally con- 
cerned began operations. France and Germany will no 
doubt fling charges of bad faith at one another, but 
after all there is little to be gained by either in conceal- 
ing any longer the fact that they desire things that are 
incompatible. Germany would of course make matters 
easy for France if that Power would give her the terri- 
torial or financial footing she wishes in Morocco. But 
to have a great military Power permanently encamped 
between two of her colonies with a congeries of 
warlike tribes all round to play with, is hardly a 
contingency which the least wise of Ministries 
would accept, and M. Rouvier has not hitherto 
shown himself foolish. Besides, the suggestions 
of the correspondents at Algeciras that Great 
Britain would object to such concessions even if 
France were willing to make them are probably true, 
because they coincide with our political and mer- 
cantile interests. When we made our agreement with 
France and surrendered our preponderating position in 
Morocco we did so in order to obtain from the other 
party certain concessions elsewhere which rightly or 
wrongly we thought worth the price. It was not 
part of the arrangement that a third Power should 
intrude itself, being in the first place a far more 
dangerous commercial competitor than our original 
partner, and in the second likely to involve us in 
political complications from which we have hitherto 
been free if she obtained any footing for armed force 
at or near the mouth of the Mediterranean. But 
it is of no use being too indignant about the 
German methods of policy. They have generally lacked 
style but they go straight to their end. It is im- 
possible logically to deny that Germany may have some 
interest in Morocco. She has at least interest enough 
to make its sacrifice a valuable asset for a bargain, 
and an attempt to make some sort of bargain has 
clearly been the main occupation of the Conference 
hitherto, at all events of M. Revoil and Count 
Tattenbach. As one of the French papers remarks, it 
is an odd thing that a congress convoked ostensibly 
because all Europe, as well as the United States of 
America, was deeply concerned in the issue should 
find public interest in it entirely confined to a discussion 
a deux. 

Undoubtedly the incapacity or the reluctance of 
France is the main cause of the present impasse. She 
had nearly a year in which to push her influence through 
the country, and for reasons connected with the parties 
on which the Combes Ministry had to depend she failed 
to employ well her season of grace. Now there 
may well be a grave question whether, if by any 
strange chance she were given the opportunity again, 
she could use it so as to insure security for the life and 
property of Europeans. It is this doubt that raises 
the question how far the unfettered support of this 
country can profitably be given to her. Possibly it 
is more politically useful to us on the whole to remain 
friendly with France than to worry about our losses 
in Morocco, pecuniary and otherwise ; but it is clearly 
not an outcome either party anticipated when they put 
their hands to the Agreement of 1904. ; 

It is very easy to understand how a deadlock has 
arisen on the question of the State bank. A far-séeing 
Government does not lend money to an Eastern potentate 
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for the sake of the percentage, but for the advantages, 
political and commercial, which may flow from the 
obligations thereby created. It is hardly necessary 
to cite the obvious case of Russia in Northern 
Persia. In June 1904 French financiers advanced 
to the Sultan of Morocco 24 millions sterling. France 
then endeavoured to obtain the concession of a 
State bank and the Sultan’s minister acquiesced. It 
was also arranged that French syndicates should have 
the first right to float any further loans. But a year 
later the Moor borrowed £750,000 from a German 
syndicate. France did not understand, or failed to 
put the knowledge in force, that there is but one way 
to prevent Oriental Governments from breaking their 
word when it seems to their advantage, and that is by 
force or a threat which clearly means business. Again 
and again the Sultan and the Maghzen called in French 
assistance to quell some trifling disorder, and un- 
doubtedly once French aid near the Algerian frontier 
prevented unpleasant developments for the Moorish 
Government from the side of the Pretender. England 
and the United States also appealed to France in the 
Perdicaris difficulty and the French Government induced 
the Moors to yield to the demands of the brigands and 


pay the ransom. We do not feel sure that the French are | 
entitled to much gratitude from anybody for that, but, | 


having got so far, it was clearly irritating for France 
to find herself ‘‘ shunted” directly the Kaiser had paid 
his visit to Tangier. But she owed it to her own 
laches. 

From the first, however, we have not believed that 
when the principle of a congress was once accepted 
either of the protagonists would incur the odium 
of bringing on a war. Morocco is not worth 
fighting for to Germany; it is well worth her 
while however to undertake any amount of pour- 
parlers and to make herself as unpleasant as 
possible 
quid pro quo. 
the lowest demands of France she will establish 
one very desirable admission for her own case in 
future, viz. that she can claim a right to be consulted 
on any change of Moorish affairs. What in fact she 
would avoid is the appearance of being elbowed out. 
Having broken the most powerful foreign minister that 
has been produced by the Third Republic and success- 


fully claimed her own right to be called into council on | 
a matter which her rivals appeared to be desirous of | 


settling without her, Germany would not show wis- 
dom in pushing intransigeance too far. By accepting or 
modifying the French proposal to submit the organisa- 
tion of the police jointly to France and Spain she will 
place the former in a far less favourable position than 
she would have held as sole arbiter of the future of 
Morocco. A dual financial settlement is also possible, 
at least it should not be beyond the power of civilised 
diplomacy. 

Even if France finally secures the acquiescence of 
Europe in her main contentions, she is only at the 
beginning of a most arduous business. Those Powers 
who understand the situation would be the first to push 
a rival into it. The Sultanate of Morocco is a religious 
kingship. The Sultan is a descendant of the Prophet, 
an Arab of Saharan extraction. The Berbers have 
never undergone the Turkish conquest, the tribes are 
practically independent save when an exceptionally 
able ruler appears on the scene, but any attempt to 
seize or openly to control the Sultan or to interfere 
with his freedom of action would bring together all the 
tribes against the intruder. This is no case of con- 
trolling the country by seizing its nominal head as in 
Persia or Bokhara or Tunis. 

As for this country, up to the present time we have 
had the beau réle. Our support has been admitted by 
France to have been genuine and persistent. We 
feel more doubtful as to its limits and whether they 
have not been nearly reached. But to recede at all 
before would have been ungracious, for our benefits 
from the agreement are palpable while those derived 
from it by France are not yet clear. The most 
Machiavellian of diplomats could not have made 
a worse bargain for the other party than Lord 
Lansdowne did without meaning it. As to the 
present position of affairs, whether or no it be 


if only as a result she can obtain a_ 
Even if she acquiesces in the end in | 


| rightly denominated a crisis, it would be unprofitable 


to comment on a hundred unverified and improbable 
rumours, but certain facts in the European situation are 
quite plain. It is highly improbable that Germany 
wishes to push matters to extremes. Her interests in 
Morocco are not worth a great war, and if her aim be 
to unsolder the ties that unite us with France by 
exasperating the latter she only strengthens them. The 
temper of the French people is not what it was a year 
ago. Besides this the present condition of Austria will 
very strongly influence Germany in keeping her hands 
free. The rearrangement of the map of Europe in that 
quarter is the first considerable object in the plans of the 
far-seeing section of German expansionists as distin- 
guished from the mere jingoes. The present condition 
of the relations between Hungary and the Crown open 
possibilities for everything. These facts are quite 
enough to make us pause before we hastily assume 
even that the Algeciras farce is at an end. 


THE REALITIES OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
POSITION. 


BS he sitting of Parliament is always a great solvent 
of popular illusions. The moment a Government, 
however strong, finds itself face to face with the 
Opposition, however weak, the relative importance of 
current political problems becomes manifest, and the 
real difficulties that the Ministry has to meet are 
revealed. The first few days of this first session of the 
new Parliament have afforded interesting illustrations 
of this fact. In the House of Commons there is 
crowded on the Ministerial benches an unprecedented 
majority, fresh from an overwhelming victory at the 
polls. Its members have been returned to express a 
vague popular yearning for change and to carry certain 
very definite reforms in the supposed interests of 
labour. In a much larger degree than ever before 


| these members spring from, or directly represent, the 


| 


classes which are moved by these emotions. During 
their campaigns they did not trouble their minds with 
foreign politics. In colonial affairs Chinese ‘‘ slavery ” 
was the one topic that called for attention. Home 
Rule was a bogey. Our fiscal system was per- 
fect. A Radical Government, supported by a huge 
democratic majority, would proceed swiftly to give 
effect to the desires of the Free Church Council, 


‘the Trades Unions, and the United Kingdom Alliance. 


Parliament meets, and in the first week of its debates 
these airy visions are dispelled, and the hard realities 
of the political situation stand out to view. Already it 
is patent that the problem of how to supply the Trans- 
vaal with an adequate quantity of unskilled labour is 
one on which the new-formed Cabinet may split. The 
bogey of Home Rule is seen to be a living reality—a 
moving factor in this Parliament, which, sooner or 
later, and just exactly at the moment when Mr. 
Redmond pleases, must mark the course of this 
Government’s career, and distort its policy. The 


_ labour party ask for old-age pensions, and quickly 


discover that under our admirable fiscal system it is 
impossible to foresee the time when the national re- 
sources can find the requisite money. At the same 


_ moment, by a cruel accident, the Report of the Royal 
_ Commission on trades disputes and trade combinations 


is made public, and inherent difficulties in the way 
of any alteration in the law affecting these matters is 
borne in upon the most democratic mind. 

Let us examine in more detail the contrasts that are 
thus afforded between the aspirations of the elections, 
and the stern facts of the actual circumstances as they 
govern the conduct of Parliament and the Government. 
And, first let us consider this matter of labour legislation. 
By the common consent of all Unionist candidates for 
urban constituencies, the dissatisfaction of the artisans 
with the attitude of the late Government towards the 
Taff Vale decision was the pre-determining cause of the 
revolt of the working classes from their side. Their 
leaders pressed candidates to pledge themselves to the 
absolute reversal of that decision. They certainly in- 
tended that the law should be altered so that the funds of 
trades unions should be wholly irresponsible for the torts 
of their members or agents. And it was under the impres- 
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sion that Radical candidates would support legislation 
that would grant such immunity that thousands of votes 
were diverted from Unionists. Now appears the Report 
of the Royal Commission. Its members differ on many 

ints. But on this point they agree, and Mr. Sidney 
Webb concurs with his colleagues in this emphatic 
declaration—‘‘ There is no rule of law so elementary, 
so universal, or so indispensable, as the rule that a 
wrongdoer should be made to redress his own wrong. 
If trade unions were exempt from this liability, they 
would be the only exception, and it would then be right 
that that exception should be removed. That vast and 
powerful institutions should be permanently licensed to 
apply the funds they possess to do wrong to others, and 
by that wrong inflict upon them damage . . . and yet 
not be liable to make redress out of those funds would be 
a state of things opposed to every idea of law and 
order and justice.” It is notorious that Mr. Asquith 
has expressed the same view. It is incredible that he 
can depart from it, and equally incredible that any 
responsible Government can seek to override this 
weighty judgment of the Royal Commission. But 
what a disillusionment this will involve to the working 
classes. And what will be the attitude of the ordinary 
Radical member who owes his seat largely to the fact 
that he ministered to the belief that a benevolent Radical 
Government would reverse the Taff Vale decision, 
when he finds that his leaders are as unable to do this 
as the most obstinate Tory? Here indeed is an 
instructive contrast between the illusions of a General 
Election and the cold realities of subsequent legislation. 

So with Chinese labour in South Africa. In the 
country during the elections, the electors were allowed 
—nay encouraged—to believe that this was slavery. 
It was in the belief that it was indeed slavery that they 
refused a hearing to the apologists for the system. It 
was in the faith that the Radical Government would 
promptly suppress it that they gave their votes to 
Radical candidates. And now that Parliament has 
met, it appears that while the humane Ministry is pre- 
pared to recommend some modification of the conditions 
under which the Chinamen will complete their term of 
service, it is actually postponing the date at which the 
colony will decide on grounds of expediency whether 
the system shall be, or shall not be, continued. Votes 
were given on the supposition that a sacred principle 
was involved in the immediate abolition of an accursed 
thing. The honour of the Mother-country required 
this. But now the gentlemen who secured those votes 
will be asked to transfer the question of the expediency 
of its continuance to the colonists, and to acquiesce in 
its perpetuation if at some future date it seems to them 
that the system is a convenient and profitable one to 
themselves. 

So again with the government of Ireland. There is 
a similar contrast between the picture which was pre- 
sented to audiences at elections by Radical candidates, 
and the facts that confront them now as members in 
the House of Commons. Then it was a malicious 
Tory dodge to suggest that the continuance in office of 
the Ministry of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman carried 
with it any menace to the Union, or to Unionist 
interests in Ireland. Any Unionist candidate who had 
then to address mixed audiences tells the same tale of 
the extreme irritation which any allusion to a prospect 
of Home Rule caused to his Radical listeners. They 
were themselves so intent on their own Radical 
reforms ; their minds were so centred on their own sup- 
posed grievances that probably in all honesty they were 
incapable of perceiving the larger issues that were neces- 
sarily involved in the results of the General Election. 
One of these issues, however, becomes transparently 
clear in the course of the very first night’s debate in the 
House of Commons. At the earliest opportunity Mr. 
Redmond explicitly declares that the most urgent of all 
imperial questions is that of the government of Ireland, 
that that government must take the shape of a sepa- 
rate Parliament, with a distinct Executive responsible to 
it, at Dublin, and that no other amendments of the 
law, or of administration, however welcome they may 
be to Irish Nationalists, will take the place of, or 
diminish the necessity for, ‘‘the larger policy”. And, 
with perfect propriety, Mr. Redmond recalls the fact 
that on his amendment to the Address last Session in 


favour of such a change in the form of Irish govern- 
ment he received the support of the whole of the then 
Radical Opposition. 

Two nights later the Irish Secretary, Mr. Bryce, 
amidst every sign of Radical approval affirmed his own 
persistent adhesion to the policy embodied in Mr. 
Gladstone's Home Rule Bills, and no subsequent note 
of dissent was sounded on the Ministerial side. When- 
ever Mr. Redmond chooses to move a Resolution in 
favour of the Home Rule polity, it is certain that in this 
House of Commons he can command for it an over- 
whelming majority of votes. Is it conceivable that he 
will permit this Parliament to run its full course without 
obtaining this expression of opinion, and then forcing a 
dissolution? The last elections showed beyond dis- 
pute that the law of the swing of the pendulum is 
in full force, and that as the years of a Ministry 
are extended this swing increases in its momentum 
against the party in office. Why should Mr. Redmond 
allow the causes that have produced the extraordinary 
Radical victory of this year to be consumed by lapse of 
time? Why should hequietly stand by and watch the ever 
growing seeds of dissatisfaction with the Government, 
and of a revulsion of popular favour to its opponent. ? 
No Home Rule Bill, it is true, will be passed during 
the life of this Parliament. But none the less is it true 
that one of the results of the General Election is to 
make it possible for Mr. Redmond to procure a not 
distant dissolution at which the question of Home 
Rule will be the dominating issue. And here again is 
a glaring contrast between the soft illusions the Radicals 
nursed through the election contest and the harsh reali- 
ties of the actual political situation. 


THE LONDON APPRENTICE. 


N London the well-trained all-round workman is a 
scarcer article than in any other part of the country. 
There are fewer facilities in London workshops even 
than elsewhere for a boy learning his trade thoroughly : 
the apprenticeship system having fallen more into decay 
there in proportion as industry has become more 
specialised in London than the country. The London 
County Council has just published a report which 
amongst other things states that one consequence of 
this is that the indigenous cockney is being supplanted 
by the provincial or the foreigner in the skilled in- 
dustries. He only holds on as a dock labourer. Up to 
sixty per cent. of the workmen in some of these trades 
were born out of London. The building trades are 
almost entirely recruited from the country; and the 
better positions go inevitably to the country-bred man 
with his all-round training. A boy who goes into a 
London workshop as an apprentice either gets no 
regular training at all or he is only taught to 
make some specialised parts of a manufactured 
article ; and if he loses his situation as a workman 
he finds the greatest difficulty in getting just what 
he has learnt to do: and too specialised skill is now 
always precarious owing to frequent changes in articles 
required or the methods of producing them. Employers 
do not care for apprentices : and there is no longer any 
pretence of an employer teaching a boy his trade as in 
the olden times. For the premium obtainable it would 
not be worth an employer's taking the trouble him- 
self; and workmen have no interest in teaching youths 
when they do not get the premium. Trade unionists 
have been reproached for restricting the number of 
apprentices: but what they were really doing, and with 
justification, was resisting the introduction of youths 
under the fictitious names of apprentices who, after 
learning in a short time some special operation, could 
do journeyman’s work for apprentice’s wages. 

How the whole position has altered appears when 
the County Council, wishing to do something to support 
a well-meaning movement in favour of apprentice- 
ship, has to consider whether it has the power to 
apply rates in supplying apprenticeship fees. The 
legal answer it received was that perhaps it had if the 
employer actually and effectively taught the apprentice 
and did something more than give him an opportunity 
of learning. Employers would not undertake to 


guarantee this additional training as it would not pay 
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them for any ordinary premium. In fact modern con- 
ditions have made the old system obsolete. Nothing 
shows this clearer than the great number of London 
charities with endowments for apprenticing youths 
which spend their money on any other objects of the 
trust, if not on those quite unauthorised, than on 
furnishing and equipping apprentices. The aggregate 
income of the charities which might be so employed 
amounts to £24,000 and not more than a third has 
been applied to apprenticeship purposes. The rest has 
been expended in giving pensions to the old and infirm, 
in providing coals, clothing and food for the poor, in 
subsidising dispensaries, or occasionally in aiding 
primary and secondary education. There is nothing 
wrong in most of these objects ; though it would be 
better if some of them were attained by other 
means than by a number of small, scattered, and 
obscurely managed charities. But the application 
of the money shows that there are not many can- 
didates for apprenticeship nor employers anxious to 
take them. The only effect the premiums seem to 
have is that where apprentices still are taken pre- 
ference is given to the boys with whom there is a 
premium paid rather than to those without. Experi- 
ence of this fact makes the County Council the less de- 
sirous of using the rates for apprenticeship, except 
in the case of boys in reformatories and industrial 
homes in regard to whom they have special powers. 
However, besides the charities a number of private 
societies interest themselves in apprenticing boys 
and girls. The East London Apprenticeship Fund 
for example has spent over thirteen thousand pounds in 
premiums for over seven hundred boys and girls during 
nineteen years; and it is worth noting that all this 
money, with the exception of a little over four 
hundred pounds, has been repaid by the poor parents 
to whom it was advanced. 

It is well to apprentice boys and girls but as 
a teaching system apprenticeship alone cannot be 
relied on. In teaching lawyers or doctors it is not 
deemed sufficient ; and the articling to a solicitor, or 
the reading in chambers of a Bar-student, or the 
apprenticeship of a medical student to a practitioner, 
has had to be supplemented by wider and more 
organised systems. So it will have to be with the 
training of youths in all grades of manual labour if they 
are to become accomplished craftsmen. Actual work 
in the shop is necessary, but the work must be first of 
all preceded by a suitable elementary education ; and 
thereafter there must be schools whose teaching is an 
accompaniment and groundwork of the work in the 
shops ; the youth passing to and fro between both in 
the years of his apprenticeship. If the public are 
convinced that it is worth while to have better- 
trained workers, it will agree with the County Council 
that its elementary and secondary and technical schools 
should be closely connected with the workshops. 
The Council’s education programme has too often 
seemed unsuitable for its pupils: and the public will 
sympathise more heartily with its views on improving 
the apprenticeship system than with some others of its 
experiments. Sympathy must mean approving rates not 
for premiums indeed but for suitable schools and teach- 
ing which will enable boys and girls to learn what cannot 
be taught them in the workshops while at the same time 
making a more intelligent use of the workshop than 
they are able to do in present circumstances. The co- 
operation of employers too will be required, and will 
probably not be refused when they see how the appren- 
tice system modified according to modern requirements 
may still give the best results. No less important will 
it be to secure as well the sympathy and assistance of 
workmen themselves in the training of their successors ; 
and the spirit of the old guilds must be preserved so 
that apprentices shall not be used to depress the wages 
of workmen. 

The apprenticeship system has decayed not only in 
England but in other countries. In Germany and 
England exactly the same defects showed themselves, 
and they have done more than we have to put appren- 
ticeship on a modern basis. In France in 1872 the con- 
ditions of industry were viewed with alarm, “ and the 
lack of thorough and skilled workmen appeared to be the 
cause of the trouble”. ‘‘ Formerly even if the term of 


| apprenticeship was hard and long, it was to the interest 
of the master as well as the apprentice that all branches 
of trade should be learned : but with the necessary sub-. 
division of labour and use of machinery this need no 
longer be exacted from the employers’ point of view. An 
almost inevitable result was that craftsmen and masters 
of their trade were no longer made.” In certain 
trades it was found that the old apprentice system 
could not be adapted to modern conditions, and for them 
apprenticeship schools were established to take its place. 
We may take the dressmaking school as an example. 
The Paris girls have found that their best career is to 
get work in London where better wages can be earned. 
In first-class English dressmaking firms there are one 
or more French hands, who are the best hands. But 
the French pupils in dressmaking are thoroughly 
taught; they are taught English, and they collect 
English trade advertisements and translate them. They 
become intelligent masters of a craft : from its ground- 
work in such accomplishments as drawing and design- 
ing through all the practical work in every branch. 
‘*Girls in London are not taught to cut and fit; rarely 
become more than a bodice hand, skirt hand or sleeve 
hand. The best career for the girls who are not first 
hands is to become private dressmakers, and yet the 
girl who does this is the half-trained woman who has 
picked up her trade more or less well. This accounts 
for the inferior quality of English dressmaking.” There 
are twelve of these écoles professionnelles in Paris—six 
for boys and six for girls. The pupils enter at from 
thirteen to fifteen years of age ; the tuition is free and the- 
course lastsfor three years. In England in some trades 
the principle of these schools has been introduced. At 
Woolwich the ‘‘ trade lads” in the Arsenal attend the 
special class organised at the Woolwich Polytechnic. The: 
apprentices at the London and South-Western Railway 
Company’s works at Nine Elms are allowed to attend 
classes during working hours. The County Council 
itself has girl apprentices whom they have placed at 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody’s, with the financial 
assistance of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and it is- 
a condition that these girls spend part of their time at 
suitable classes. For dressmaking and similar trades 
the Council now proposes that schools on the Paris 
model shall be established in London. The apprentice- 
ship problem is one of education, and the Council 
cannot be accused of acting ultra vires in making 
their contribution in this shape. Employers might 
at first be afraid that it would affect their businesses. 
In Paris they were opposed to the schools at first. They 
did not believe they would be practical; they found 
they would be compelled to pay a higher rate of wages. 
This latter fear is justified; but the employers are 
content to do this owing to the superior workmanship 
which they are now able to obtain. 


THE CITY. 


eke Stock Exchange should be thankful that the 

publication of the King’s Speech took place a few 
hours after the ‘‘making-up” prices in the South 
African mining market had been arranged, otherwise 
it would have been virtually impossible to avert many 
failures and something very like a panic. As it is, the: 
market has now a breathing space, and the Conclusions. 
which may be formed on a calmer survey of the situa- 
tion will probably assist towards a partial recovery in 
the prices of the shares which suffered so heavily in the 
early part of the week. It is impossible however to 
entertain the view that the improvement can be of a 
lasting nature: the day-to-day operations of ‘‘ bears” 
covering short sales may give an occasional fillip, but 
the ultimate level of prices in many shares must, in 
our opinion, be lower. It must not be taken that we 
entirely condemn South African mining shares because 
of political developments which affect the industry. 
We have repeatedly stated that many of the shares are 
intrinsically cheap at higher prices than those ruling at 
present, and this statement is capable of demonstration 
by any person who is sufficiently interested to study the 
figures relating to the companies’ affairs. Certain 
shares can be bought which at current quotations con- 
tain 50 per cent. of the price in solid cash, and the: 
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rémaining 50 per cent. is more than represented by the 
capital expenditure in development and equipment—in 
other words the actual properties are thrown in for 
nothing. Our purpose in drawing attention to these facts 
is to induce genuine holders to reflect before throwing 
away investments which unhappily in almost every 
instance must show great losses. It is not given to 
everyone to show the exceptional courage required to 
buy stock when the public feeling is so adverse as it is 
towards South African shares at the present time. It 
is an indisputable fact however that an opportunity 
does exist by which the investor who holds sound 
dividend-paying mines—or those close upon the 
dividend-paying stage—may effect an average which 
will probably go far to recoup the existing loss on the 
original investment. Let it be clearly understood that 
we rigidly exclude those companies which are still 
unproven and undeveloped—these will almost cer- 
tainly go lower and in their fall the good shares may 
also suffer still further; the operation of averaging 
must therefore be carried out judiciously and under the 
advice of a qualified broker if there be one left who 
has the pluck to express an opinion after the wretched 
experience of the past few years. The South African 
market is condemned toatleasta year or eighteen months 
of perplexing uncertainty, whilst the fate of Chinese 
labour and the more important question of the new 
constitution for the Transvaal are being settled. We 
-were among those who thought that the Stock Exchange 
had largely freed itself from the predominant influence 
of the South African section but the events of the past 
week have satisfied us that we were in error. The rami- 
fications of mining investments were larger than we 
had imagined ; the blocks of genuine investment stocks 
which have been offered convinces us that there is still 
an enormous aggregate holding among the public and 
the uncertainty as to the action the public may take 
cannot fail to be reflected in other sections of the 
Exchange. 

South African affairs then have completely dominated 
‘the Stock Exchange during the past week, for even the 
tedious negotiations at Algeciras have been relegated 
to the background. Consols are lower on balance and 
all money stocks are down as there seems little pros- 
pect of any immediate ease in money rates. The 
American railroad market has been stagnant and we 
do not look for much renewed activity until the 
‘*bosses” return from the holidays in Florida and 
elsewhere which they usually take at this season of the 
year. We have good authority for stating that the 
chance of a coal strike is now extremely remote as an 
agreement has been arrived at between the men and 
the owners to run fora period of two years we under- 
stand. ‘‘Coalers” should therefore be worth buying 
and Atchison are also likely to go higher as the divi- 
Aend which is usually declared in March will probably 
be increased to 5 percent. on which basis the stock 
should be worth at least rro. 

The speech of the chairman of the Bank of Egypt at 
the recent annual meeting of the shareholders of that 
institution, deserves more attention than it will pro- 
bably receive except from those who are immediately 
«concerned in the affairs of the bank. The British 
banks operating in Egypt are known for the conserva- 
tive policy which they pursue in many respects and we 
also venture to add the extraordinary lack of enterprise 
which they show in other affairs. The particular 
remarks of the chairman to which we allude are those 
+elating to the probability of the bank requiring more 
capital to take its share of the development in the 
‘Sudan. The chairman made the statement almost 
regretfully, admitting that his conservative tempera- 
ment would be satisfied so long as the bank continued 
.to pay its usual dividends. There is nothing incom- 
patible in high dividends and progress. The fact is— 
and we speak with knowledge on the point—that the 
attitude of the chairman of the Bank of Egypt is typical 
of the policy or want of policy pursued by British 
banks .in Egypt. The ground is being rapidly cut from 
under their feet by the genuine enterprise of German, 
‘Belgian and French financiers. The phenomenal pro- 
‘sperity of Egypt has permitted the banks to prosper 
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a different spirit must animate those who directly 
represent British finance. We are not referring to any 
ephemeral boom in real estate and we _ naturally 
look to soundly managed banks to check the over- 
speculation which probably does exist among a certain 
section in Cairo and Alexandria, but we do expect our 
banks to move with the times and to leave the cut- 
and-dried system which was good enough years ago. 
The strides made by foreign houses to the detriment of 
ourselves are notorious. We venture to say that the 
ratio of English capital to foreign capital put into Egypt 
during the past five years has decreased by 40 to 50 per 
cent. : we mean by this commercial capital invested for 
sound development purposes as distinguished from 
mere promoting concerns. Whilst we do not agree 
with the lack of enterprise shown we must admire the 
strong position which the British banks have built up 
and an investor may confidently buy the shares: we 
give below the main features of the position of the 


banks :— 
Yield on 
Quota- Rasis of 
tion last Div. 


Shares 
Capital Reserve Par Value 
& 


& L 

Anglo-Egyptian.. 1,500,000 §00,009 15 5 pd. 334° 
500,000 pd. 

Bank of Egypt .. 1,000,000 440,000 «25 12hpd. 396 19 
500,000 pd. 

Imperial Ottoman 10,000,000 607,000 20 10 pd. 15 4 15 
5,0C0,000 pd. 

National Bank of Egypt 3,000,000 800,000 10 fullypd. 27h 2 13 
fatly pd. 

LAW UNION AND SUN LIFE OFFICES. 


“Te Law Union and Crown is one of the compara- 
tively few companies in which a man can take a 
Life insurance policy with confidence that the results 
will be good if he is participating in profits. When we 
compare the amounts of assurance that can be bought 
from the various offices for a premium of #10 4 year it 
is found that for some ages at entry and durations of 
policies the Law Union is at the head of the list, and 
under all its with-profit policies the results are good. 
In some ways it is a little difficult to see how it 
manages to give such good returns to its policy- 
holders. The commission and expenses last year 
absorbed 15 per cent. of the premiums, a proportion 
that is slightly higher than usual on account of valua- 
tion expenses ; but as the society sets aside 17°5 per cent. 
for future expenses, there is only a margin for profit of 
about 34 per cent. of the premiums, and more than this 
is absorbed in paying to the shareholders 5 per cent. of 
the Life assurance premiums. The finances of the 
company are exceptionally well managed, the funds 
yield interest at the rate of about #4 1s. per cent., thus 
providing over 1 per cent. per annum of the funds for 
bonuses. The claims were within the amount expected 
and as the company has a fairly large business in non- 
profit policies and annuities there are other sources of 
surplus to be added to the gain from interest. Like 
those of many other companies the bonuses of the Law 
Union have been falling off in recent years: on two 
occasions the reversionary additions were £2 per cent. 
per annum on some assured and previous bonuses ; in 
1899 the bonus was 35s. and in 1904 it was 32s. but 
even the lowest of these rates exceeds the earlier 
bonuses which gave the policy-holders such good 
results. The company transacts a comparatively small 
Fire insurance business, which last year resulted in 
38 per cent. of the premiums being paid for claims and 
Sat per cent. for expenses ; this left a trading profit of 
27% per cent. of the premiums which amounted to 
nearly £59,000. The Accident account also shows a 
large proportion of profit. The amount was £4,063, 
which is equivalent to 38 per cent. of the premium 
income. 

The Sun Life Assurance Society was for many years 
somewhat hampered by the arrangements made in 
earlier times for payments to shareholders, but it 
recently had the good sense to modify its conditions in 
this respect and give new policy-holders a share in 
nine-tenths of the surplus. While the older policy- 
holders are contributing about 4} per cent. of their 
premiums for the benefit of the shareholders, new 


.almost in spite of themselves and if we are to maintain , policy-holders are paying less than half this proportion, 
ithe financial position we have hitherto enjoyed in Egypt 


| an amount at which no one can cavil. 


But when 
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looked at as a whole the payments to shareholders 
when added to the commission and expenses absorb 
over 21 per cent. of the premiums and exceed the pro- 
vision made for future expenses at the last valuation. 
The rate of interest yielded by the funds is uni- 
formly high: last year it was £4 2s. 7d. per cent., 
a rate which is greatly in excess of the 3 per cent. 
assumed in valuing the liabilites. The Sun transacts 
quite a substantial annuity business and also issues 
leasehold policies on very favourable terms for the 
policy-holders. 

Leasehold accounts are kept separate from the 
Life assurance account, but they are included with 
accident premiums, which makes it difficult to judge of 
either class of business. There are obvious objections 
to the multiplication of accounts, but the way in which 
all sorts of odds and ends are now included with 
accident figures by various companies makes it prac- 
tically impossible to form any safe opinion as to the 
progress of the accident business. In the case of the 
Sun this is not of much importance because this branch 
is relatively small at present; but in some other com- 
panies where the accident business is important the 
accounts only serve to hide the facts, not to reveal 
them. The large share capital of the Sun Life—it is 
4,360,000 paid up—must cause the directors some little 
difficulty. It isnot wanted for purposes of security, and 
the provision of the amount necessary to provide a 
satisfactory dividend out of Life assurance business 
with the help of a small accident branch is no 
easy task. 


THE BACHELORS’ WING. 


octal. superstitions die hard, even in these days 
of telephones and week-ends. But perhaps the 
oddest superstition that lingers in country houses is 
that the modern bachelor is a hardy Spartan, who likes 
roughing it, and for whom any bedroom is consequently 
good enough. ‘‘Come along, old chap, I'll show you 
your room: it’s in the bachelors’ wing.” This is the 
preface to climbing up dark and narrow backstairs, 
and fumbling tentatively along corridors, when at last 
the panting Sybarite is shown a small room, overlooking 
the offices, with a flat pannikin of a bath peeping out 
from beneath the bed. And this for a man who has 
arrived with his valet and his silver-fitted bag from his 
perfumed chambers in St. James’s with its porcelain 
bathroom! It is a room which he would have rejected 
with objurgation in an hotel; but he manages to 
mutter, ‘‘O, thanks, it’s very nice”, until his host has 
shut the door behind him, when he asks himself whether 
‘this sort of thing is really good enough”. It is 
not of course that there are no other rooms in 
the house. It is a great historic house, or a new 
millionaire’s palace, and there are acres of untenanted 
rooms, beautifully furnished, on the floors below, 
which are shut up and covered with holland for 
the greater part of the year. It would do these grand 
old rooms all the good in the world to be occupied : 
but it never occurs to our host and hostess, or their 
housekeeper, to allot us one of these rooms, because 
we are a bachelor, and because from time immemorial 
a set of small, badly furnished rooms in an out-of-the- 
way part of the house have been set aside as the 
** bachelors’ wing”. What is the origin of this bar- 
barous absurdity? We admit that two persons require 
a larger bedroom than one; but in these days married 
couples are generally given two rooms adjoining. 
While however the accommodation of husbands and 
wives has been improved in accordance with modern 
ideas, we complain that the bachelor is still subjected 
to the rigour of segregation and smallness. Is the 
idea that bachelors reel drunk to bed, and cannot be 
trusted to sleep in the vicinity of maids, wives, and 
widows? There may be some confused notion of this 
kind, handed on from the days when gentlemen did 
drink. But the root-reason of the bachelors’ wing is 
the assumption that unmarried men are careless of their 
comfort, and unobservant of their surroundings. The 


very opposite is of course the truth. A man is a | 


bachelor in these days just because he rates physical 
comfort above everything else: because he is deter- 


mined, like Bishop Blougram, that his *‘ hutch shall 
rustle with sufficient straw”. He is not married, 
because he prefers his valet, and hot water, and shining 
boots, and ironed clothes and stropped razors, to a 
wife and family without those little adjuncts. It may 
be horrid, but it is true, and every clever woman knows 
that it is true. And then his ‘‘ hutch” is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it was. Instead of paying an 
exorbitant rent for a dark mephitic dungeon between 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall, your modern bachelor can 
choose from palatial blocks of chambers with telephones 
and ‘‘hot and cold” and cunningly devised electric 
lamps on every floor. And it is this daintily living 
monster of selfishness whom hosts and hostesses have 
the unhappy hardihood to thrust into a poky room 
in an out-of-the-way corner of their house called the 
bachelors’ wing. It is a dangerous experiment, it is 
indeed. The competition for single men who can play 
golf and bridge and talk at dinner is pretty keen ; they 
can command their own accommodation. We advise 
those who wish to fill their houses at week-ends 
to order their housekeepers to abolish the bachelors” 
wing, and to keep their best bedrooms constantly 
occupied. We are not of course thinking of small 
houses, and people with moderate means. Such houses 
have not got bachelors’ wings. A man is not obliged 
to accept an invitation to stay in a country house, and 
he should count the possible cost before going. When 
it is obvious that his friends give him of their best, he is 
a fool or a cad if he grumbles even to himself. But we 
are writing of those big houses where it is a settled 
policy to keep the best rooms closed, and to assume 
that anything is good enough for a bachelor. As this 
is either stupidity on the part of the hostess or host, 
or carelessness on the part of the housekeeper, we 
think that in these cases the bachelor has a grievance, 
for there is no reason why he should be less com- 
fortable under the roof of a rich friend than in his own 
rooms. And of course his grievance will be remedied, 
for, as we have pointed out, he is at a premium in the 
market. The only person of whom the middle-aged 
bachelor need be afraid is the modern boy, as he is 
more luxurious, more selfish, and more exacting than 
himself. 


CHEMIST AND FARMER. 


“7 Same the soil is the very oldest of the many arts 
by which man strives to gain a livelihood. 
Beginning as a rude effort marking the very dawn of 
civilisation it has gone on growing in power and suc- 
cess through all the ages, each generation in turn 
adding something which it learnt to the common stock 
of knowledge. Through many centuries the increasing 
knowledge thus gathered in was wholly of the kind we 
call empirical. Man found out step by step that doing 
certain things bettered the crops, that, for instance, 
animal refuse improved the soil, that it was good to let 
land at times lie fallow for a while, that growing a crop 
of some leguminous plant favoured a succeeding crop 
of cereals and so on. All this ever-growing new know- 
ledge embodied in precepts became the guide of the 
farmer’s work ; but for many generations neither he 
nor anyone else attempted or indeed cared to explain 
why the good result followed the approved action ; it 
was enough for the practical man that the good was 
secured. 

In more modern times however, especially in the 
early years of the last century, science moving on- 
wards with rapid strides, and making its way into all 
kinds of human activity, turning things often upside 
down, came to agriculture also. Workers in the 
rapidly advancing science of chemistry saw in the 
dealings between the plant and the soil striking illus- 
trations of chemical processes. They soon felt them- 
selves able to explain to the farmer, in what seemed 
to be an adequate manner, the reasons for the procedures 
which, led by tradition, he was with more or less satis- 
factory results adopting. Moreover, for such is the 
way of science, they went further, and told him of new 
measures, suggested by chemical knowledge, by means 
of which he could make those results still better; they 
pointed out to him, for instance, the value of mineral 
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manures by the use of which, at a relatively small cost, 
he could largely increase his crops. Thus theoretical 
science invaded practical agriculture. 

Some of the results of this scientific advice were not 
perhaps so fully beneficial as had been expected; the 
farmer did not reap all that the chemist had promised 
him. But one thing came out clearly from the chemist’s 
efforts, the huge variety and complexity of the problems 
involved in the attempt to make the earth yield a 
greater crop. Part of this complexity had gradually 
become known even in much earlier times, namely the 
complexity of the ways of all living things, of plants no 
less than animals ; but, as the chemist strove to see his 
way through the doings of the farm, he became aware 
that the ways of the soil were no less varied 
and complex than those of the plant itself. And 
as inquiry pressed onward year after year, the problems 
of the soil seemed to multiply, and to withdraw farther 
and farther from solution. The more the soil was 
studied, the more clearly it was seen not only that one 
soil differed from another soil in chemical composition, 
in the relative amounts of lime, alumina, potash and 
the like of which it was made up, and in physical 
characters, its looseness, adhesiveness, friability, and 
the like, but also that these two sets of features, 
mutually dependent the one on the other, were subject 
to continual change according as the rain soaked 
through the land or the sun beat on it, or the farmer 
carted his manures on it, and carried his crops off from 
it. And this great complexity suddenly appeared still 
greater when it was brought to light that the cultivated 
soil was itself as it were a living thing, that it was 
alive in the sense that it was teeming with myriads of 
minute living organisms, invisible to the unassisted eye, 
which silently and noiselessly were ever hard at work 
transforming in an unsuspected way the chemical and 
physical texture of the ground. 

In the ’forties of the last century one John Bennet 
Lawes owner of an estate at Rothamsted, in Harpenden, 


Hertfordshire, having been drawn towards chemical’ 


science, was making money by showing how phosphatic 
manures might be obtained not only from bones, 
the stock of which was limited, but from the vastly 
more abundant mineral deposits. Happily he also, with 
singular insight, had grasped the real nature and true 
bearings of the problems of agriculture then before the 
world, and calling to his assistance a young trained 
chemist, Joseph Henry Gilbert, set up on his estate at 
Rothamsted an experimental farm with the view to 
attempt at least the solution of some of them. 

One problem especially weighed upon him, a problem 
connected with what may perhaps be called one of 
the riddles of the universe. Biological studies teach 
us that what we are still accustomed to speak of 
as ‘‘the element nitrogen” is the chemical pivot of 
life. Protoplasm whether of the plant or of the animal, 
and all that is made out of protoplasm, consists of many 
chemical substances, but the central constituent is that 
which is called proteid or sometimes albuminous matter, 
and the distinctive component of proteid matter is 
nitrogen. Without nitrogen all the other things which 
go to build up the body of a plant or animal are wholly 
useless ; nitrogen is the leader of all these other things, 
guiding all their activities to the ends of life. Hence 
nitrogen is the first essential of all food whether of the 
plant orthe animal. Yet the animal finds it the hardest 
to get of all the things which serve him as food. 
Though more than three quarters of the atmosphere 
wrapping round the earth is nothing but nitrogen, no 
animal—and this is as it were the tragedy of life— 
can touch for the purposes of food this almost bound- 
less store of it. When he breathes he takes right 
into his body a supply of air, but he sends this out 
again with the nitrogen, and the nitrogen alone, un- 
touched. Not one tittle of nitrogen can he take from 
the air ; he must seek for all the nitrogen which he so 
imperiously needs in nitrogenous substances existing 
in the bodies of plants or of animals which had in their 
turn fed on plants. 

Is the plant more fortunate than the animal? Can it 
take its nitrogen direct from the atmosphere? This 
was a question largely exercising men’s minds when 
Lawes began his farm ; and closely bound up with it 
was another question—namely, How far is it profitable 


to feed a plant with nitrogenous manures? To this 
latter question Lawes first applied himself ; but he soon 
saw that neither this nor any other special question 
touching the treatment of the soil could be satisfactorily 
answered by studying the particular question by itself 
alone. He was thus led to develop a systematic plan, 
which happily his means enabled him to carry out, of 
devoting his experimental farm to a general and funda- 
mental study of what changes are wrought in the 
plant by the soil, what changes are wrought in the 
soil by the plant, and how these vary under varying 
conditions. He varied the conditions by applying 
to the soil according to a well-thought-out scheme 
known quantities of different kinds of manure ; and 
recognising that, amid the manifold changes for ever 
going on in such a complex living mixture as is the 
soil, what is done one day will not tell its tale on that 
day or the next but may need many days or even many 
years before its story is ended, he arranged that the 
observations which made up his experiments should go 
on unbroken for at least a long period of time. During 
that time other variations in the conditions not of his 
making, the potent variations of weather for instance, 
would have scope to make themselves felt. 

Thus after some tentative trials was in 1852 inaugu- 
rated the grand Rothamsted multiple experiment, the 
like of which can be seen nowhere else, and the story 
of which is charmingly told in simple language by the 
now director Mr. A. D. Hall, in the book which is the 
occasion of this article.* We cannot here expound the 
details of the experiment ; for these we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. But we may indicate the 
general plan of the experiment by saying a few words con- 
cerning that part of it which deals with wheat ; for this 
may be taken as a sample of the rest. A field of some 
eleven acres, called the Broad Walk field, is divided into 
plots, and each plot has been treated separately on a 
consistent plan since 1852. One most interesting plot 
has received no manure whatever since the beginning, 
though a crop of wheat has been taken from it in each 
successive year. On the other plots known quantities 
of farmyard manure and various combinations of arti- 
ficial manures, nitrogenous manures of different kinds, 
and phosphatic and other mineral manures, have been 
applied to the same area year after year; and wheat 
has been grown on all of them. Accurate records 
have been kept of the yield of grain, including its 
market quality, and of straw. Samples of the soil 
have been taken and analysed, or kept for such analysis 
as may be demanded. The rainfall and other meteoro- 
logical conditions have been carefully noted; the 
drainage water has been analysed from time to time ; 
and indeed every fact which could help to throw light 
on what the effect of the manures has been and how 
that effect has been brought about has been carefully 
observed and registered. Thus has grown up and is 
still growing a mass of facts, the analysis of which has 
already thrown on the growth of wheat such a light 
as has never been thrown elsewhere, and from the 
further analysis of which still greater light may in the 
future be expected. 

Barley, root crops, and leguminous crops have been 
and are being treated in the same way; and special 
researches have been carried out on the latter, the 
leguminous crops, since they, working hand in hand 
with certain mysterious microbes clinging round their 
roots, drag down the inert coy free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere and bury it in the soil in the form of 
available nitrogenous manure. 

Perhaps the most fascinating part of the whole ex- 
periment is that in which since 1856, that is for half a 
century, a stretch of about seven acres of old pasture 
lands divided into plots according to the general plan, 
has been treated with various manures. The results of 
this treatment have been recorded and analysed with a 
minuteness exceeding even that adopted elsewhere. 
In each plot not only has the total yield of hay been 
accurately measured, but also the relative proportions 
of the different kinds of grasses and of the different 
leguminous and other plants which go to make up the 
hay, have been carefully determined. Thus has been 


* «‘ The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments ” By A. D, Hall. 
Issued with the authority of the Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee. 
London: Murray. 1905. 
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gathered in a most valuable mass of knowledge con- 
cerning the influence of different manures on not only 
the amount but also the quality of the yield from 
pasture land. A very striking sight is presented by 
this grass experiment at midsummer just before ha 
harvest. As the eye travels over the several plots it 
sees this one with a scanty and stunted growth, that 
one with a tall thick covering bowed down by the very 
weight of its own luxuriance, this one a sickly yellow, 
that one a deep rich green, this one full of clover or 
other pasture herbs, that one bearing none at all, each 
plot telling how it has been treated in such a way that 
even he who runs may read. 

The manifold work thus carried on without a break 
for more than fifty years in all the several parts of the 
whole experiment is gradually making known to us the 
fundamental laws according to which the plant and 
the soil act and react on each other. Some of these 
laws have already been made clear enough to be trans- 
lated into rules for the conduct of the farm; these the 
reader will find briefly told at the ends of the several 
chapters of the book. But the great worth of the 
whole enterprise lies in the promise of what is yet to 
come out of it. The farm with its records is a rich mine 
of agricultural science ; it is being diligently worked 
by the help of the funds left by the founder; but 
large as these funds seemed to be in the earlier days 
of the work, the very progress which they have brought 
about, shows how very inadequate they are to bring to 
the surface all that is hidden below. If it be true that 
agriculture is a great, perhaps the greatest, national 
industry, if it be true that in it as in other industries, 
success is mainly to be looked for in the alert and reso- 
lute use of scientific knowledge, the welfare of the 
farm at Rothamsted is nothing less than a matter of 
national concern; and the nation ought to see to it 
that the fullest use is made of its unique opportunities. 

FOsTER. 


BRUTUS: VILLAIN 
A REPLY. 


HAVE been accustomed for now many years week 

by week to read Mr. Max Beerbohm’s dramatic 
article. I have found his dissection of other people 
most fascinating to watch. The light swift movement, 
the turn of the wrist, the precision with which he used 
the knife charmed and exhilarated me. But then I 
was spectator. Now I have become—I am not going 
to give away my case and say his victim—but his sub- 
ject. Mr. Beerbohm would perhaps say, his patient, 
from whom he hopes to cut a morbid growth. I admit 
the sensation is slightly different. It is at any rate a 
sensation well worth having; and if I am not cured, 
I am not killed. I am now better able to gauge the 
feelings of the numerous people on whom this deft- 
fingered surgeon operates. If they agree with me, 
they will admit that the process is remarkably stimu- 
lating. The knife may be sharp but it is stuck into 
you so neatly that you cannot help being gratified at 
the pains the operator is taking with you. It would 
be horrid to be cut up clumsily, but all the time Mr. 
Beerbohm was at work I was feeling that he was 
moved by the words, emphatically not by the example, 
of Brutus who bid his co-conspirators ‘‘ be sacrificers 
and no butchers. Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the 
gods”. When I had read that interesting and stately 
article in last week’s Saturpay Review, I confessed 
that I had been carved as a dish fit for the gods. 
Neither does it lessen my admiration for the operator’s 
skill that he was operating on a perfectly sound man. 
Had I been the diseased person the surgeon took me 
for, I should not have been able to enjoy his skill so well. 
As it was, | would not have been under anesthetics 
for the world. 

But I have some suspicion that Mr. Beerbohm knew 
he was not dealing with a real ‘‘ case”: for in his attitude 
he diverged entirely from his normal. I was bred an 
advocate and I notice with some amusement the well- 
known devices (pardon the confusion of professions) 
in which he took refuge; assuming positions which 
only the advocate in Max would think of, which 
the real Max instinctively avoids. The advocate per- 
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ceived that it was necessary to draw the jury away: 
from the issue as contained in the evidence legally 
before them, and by means of extraneous appeals to 
produce in their minds a confusion of issues. _ Every 
advocate has done that in his time, or tried to do it. 
And I must in justice to my case point out that if 
anyone really cares to follow the merits of this contro-. 
versy as between Mr. Beerbohm and myself, it is neces- 
sary that he first read the article in ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine” for February, which was the occasion of Mr.. 
Beerbohm’s criticism. My case rests wholly on a 
detailed examination of the actual words of the play. 
It is impossible here to find space for quotations or to 
give the details of my argument, though it rests on 
details. Mr. Beerbohm was scrupulously fair, but you 
would hardly like the jury to discover your case from 
the speech of opposing counsel, no matter how fair. 
The greater part of Mr. Beerbohm’s case consists of 
three extraneous appeals: the appeal to numbers ; the- 
appeal to Shakespeare’s intention ; the appeal to Shake- 
speare’s reputation. 

Much stress is laid on my being in a minority. This 
of course is always an effective appeal to prejudice. If 
you do not go with the majority, you must be wrong. 
The man in the street always accepts that as a conclu- 
siveargument. I should not have thought Mr. Beerbohm 
would. I seem to remember one or two instances in: 
which Mr. Beerbohm has been on one side and all 
the rest of the critics on the other. I even fancy 
Mr. Beerbohm rather gloried in his isolation and did 
not draw the inference that he was necessarily mis- 
taken, but rather suggested that the multitude opposed 
to him was necessarily less acute than he: and I 
do not demur to the suggestion. May I point out to 
Mr. Beerbohm in his present enthusiasm for the multi- 
tude that a hundred, and probably fifty years ago, ifany 
man had suggested that Tiberius was a good ruler, or 
anything other than a monster, he would have been in 
as small a minority as I am in my view of Shakespeare’s- 
Brutus. But he would have been right, as everyone 
who knows anything of Roman history will now admit. 
I need not be frightened from a view obtained by 
careful examination of the facts because the world’ 
happens to be against me. Moreover I have on my 
side Dante and Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Then there is the appeal to Shakespeare’s intention. 
Shakespeare, the argument runs, could not have in- 
tended Brutus to be other than a saint and a hero, 
therefore we are precluded from reading his character 
otherwise, no matter how the words of the play them- 
selves point. I do not think the intention of the writer 
ought to be dragged into the discussion at all. If he 
expressed his intention in the words he used, it is 
superfluous to appeal from them to his intention. If he 
did not succeed in expressing his intention in his words, 
itis an obvious fallacy to cite his intention as explaining 
them. The argument from intention is out of court either 
way. You must take what is written as it stands and 
leave the mind of the writer out of the question. Mr. 
Beerbohm has fallen into a very common error. How 
often do we hear people say, ‘‘ Oh, he can’t have meant 
that”, when the words plainly do mean it. People prove 
from some extraneous knowledge that he intended to 
say something quite different; forgetting that such- 
evidence throws no light on what he did say. If 
it throws light on the speaker or writer’s intention, 
it merely shows that he did not succeed in saying or 
writing what he meant: surely not an unheard of thing. 
Mr. Beerbohm’s method of applying this argument of 
intention is naive. He agrees with me that the 
intention must be ascertained only from the words as 
they are; so he first proceeds to deduce an intention 
from the words, and then applies the intention he has 
discovered to explain the words. Mr. Beerbohm has 
left Greats, and even Moderations, far behind or he 
would have detected the fallacy there. I need not 
stop to consider whether it is or is not possible to 
deduce ‘‘ Shakespeare’s dramatic notion of Brutus 
from his dramatic presentment of Brutus”. For the 
purposes of this controversy I do not care. The 
‘*dramatic presentment” is all we have to do with. 
But Mr. Beerbohm, having deduced the ‘‘ dramatic 
notion” from the ‘‘ dramatic presentment”, must not 
proceed to check the ‘‘ presentment” by the “ notion ”.. 
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There is the further appeal to Shakespeare’s reputa- 
tion and his dramatic skill. Mr. Beerbohm says that 
my view of Brutus makes Shakespeare a bungler ; 
since it is not obvious to the spectators that Brutus, 
while he has persuaded himself that his motives are 
magnificently moral, is really actuated by selfishness ; 
they are thus likely to be taken in and so miss 
the point of the play. This is an appalling ‘‘ drama- 
turgic”’ vice: and so if my theory is right, I make 
Shakespeare a bungler. The last step in the argument 
Mr. Beerbohm left unexpressed: ‘‘therefore | am a 
wicked and blasphemous person.” This is a very slim 
appeal to prejudice; it is not more. If I had the 
courage of Mr. Shaw and said, Well, suppose he is a 
bungler! Mr. Beerbohm’s reductio ad absurdum would 
collapse immediately. He knows that well enough, 
but he also knows that if in upsetting him, I breathe 
on Shakespeare’s reputation, I shall injure myself with 
the jury far more than by admitting a thousand of his 
arguments. So he would put me to an election between 
admitting a false argument and proving Shakespeare a 
bungler. But I am not quite caught. What is Mr. 
Beerbohm’s authority for ruling out of good drama all 
but simple (dAovs) characters ? Does he seriously pretend 
that there are no complex characters in Shakespeare ? 
I do not admit his canon that every character must be 
crystal to the spectator from the first word he speaks. 
If I had time, I think I could prove from many plays 
which Mr. Beerbohm would admit to be good that his 
canon breaks down. No doubt the play ultimately will 
give the key to the character: precisely what I think 
happens with Brutus in Shakespeare. Neither am 
I sure that Brutus is so impenetrable to the common 
eye as Mr. Beerbohm assumes. Iam a case in point. 
Here is a most ordinary mortal who has never had any 
difficulty in seeing through Brutus in spite of the 
attempts of a crowd of commentators to obscure his 
vision. Probably Mr. Beerbohm has seen ‘ produc- 
tions” of this play only from the stalls. But I have 
seen the play from the pit and other popularly priced 
seats. Sympathy around me was by no means all with 
Brutus. Many, I think, began to distrust him early. 
Many of my very unsophisticated neighbours seemed 
able to achieve an effort of penetration to which Mr. 
Beerbohm professes himself unequal. The world of 
commentators is not the world of men. If commen- 
tators knew more of men and women and less of texts 
and scholia, they would oftener get to the heart of the 
characters they scribble over. 

_ Mr. Beerbohm saddles Shakespeare with a very 
clumsy device. According to him every character that 
is not transparent takes the opportunity of a soliloquy 
to explain and expose himself to the spectator, and, 
if that is not enough, he is epeisodically diagnosed 
by some other character in the winding-up passage of 
the play. Who is making Shakespeare a bungler 
now? Fancy a dramatist, who is a dramatist, need- 
ing to resort to a mechanical trick of this sort. Mr. 
Beerbohm wants Brutus in a soliloquy to talk in a way 
impossible to his character in order to enlighten the 
audience. If Brutus did admit in a soliloquy that he 
was actuated by unworthy motives, it would utterly 
destroy my theory of his character; so far is my view 
from requiring him to do it. 

Brutus was one of those disastrous characters that 
never believe they are wrong. It is not an uncommon 
type. There are men and women all around us who 
really persuade themselves that what they do is 
right and noble, when all the while they are doing what 
is wrong and ignoble. They are prompted by desire of 
power or of pleasure, but they can always find for their 
desire a moral ground. Catch them out, and they 
will never admit they are wrong. They will argue 
eloquently and unctuously of the nobility of their 
motives : and the tragic irony of their character is that 
they believe what they say. Brutus, it seems to me, 
has all the marks of this type. He is great on his own 
goodness ; he protests much ; he is a wondrous man of 
words ; very eloquent, very solemn. 

This man at the opening of the play is found irreso- 
lute: he has thought of ‘‘ these times” and the ‘* hard 
conditions” they are like to lay upon him. Of these 
‘‘hard conditions” the only hint given is that Caesar 
was in a greater position than he. In this irresolute 


mood he is found by Cassius, a straightforward resolute 
man of action, who wishes to remove Cesar and does 
not trouble himself at all to find any moral sanction 
for his aims ; and still less does he deceive himself. His 
character and Brutus (as I read him) make intensely 
dramatic foils one to another. How much more subtle 
the contrast between the plain avowed self-seeker and 
the self-seeker who never admits he thinks of self than 
the hackneyed contrast between the good boy and the 
bad boy, which is what Mr. Beerbohm’s reading makes 
of these two. Cassius, the man of action, goes straight 
to his object. He first plies Brutus with gross flattery, 
and then appeals to jealousy, envy, and ambition. And 
on that Mr. Beerbohm asks me if Cassius’ attitude is 
not one of hero-worship for the beauty of Brutus’ 
character. Hero-worship! Fancy suggesting toa man 
whose character you worship that he should commit a 
murder out of envy and jealousy. Would you grossly 
flatter a man whose character you respected? No, I 
do not think Cassius regarded Brutus as a hero in any 
sense. He wanted him because he was popular. He 
knows he may get Brutus if he gratifies his vanity by 
offering him the leadership of the conspiracy. After 
the dialogue he sees that Brutus is moved, but he is 
not quite sure of him yet. What does he do to clinch 
matters? Throws in through the open windows of 
Brutus’ house anonymous scrawls, ‘‘all tending to the 
great opinion that Rome holds of his name”. Again 
the appeal to Brutus’ vanity. Cassius is certain this 
trick will carry Brutus. He is right. Observe that 
this man, who according to Mr. Beerbohm respects 
Brutus so deeply, has no doubt that a number of 
anonymous scrawls, hinting at Cesar’s ambition and 
dwelling on Brutus’ greatness, will be enough to carry 
his judgment. Why, the very commonest man pays no 
attention to anonymous letters, but this god-like Brutus 
is swept away by them headlong. They and Cassius’ 
ignoble appeals determine Brutus to do the murder. 
Mr. Beerbohm tries to escape from the result of 
Cassius’ appeal by suggesting that Brutus might have 
come to the same conclusion apart from Cassius 
and the anonymous letters. That is an easy way of 
shelving evidence. Possibly Brutus might have, but 
there is no evidence he did. On the contrary it is only 
after these influences have been at work that Brutus is 
strung up to do the deed he wanted but was afraid 
to do. Brutus admits he has not slept since Cassius 
first whetted him. Surely arguments that prevented 
his sleeping cannot have fallen so very lightly on him. 
If, as Mr. Beerbohm would have it, Brutus had thought 
out all this before, why did sleep desert him only 
after Cassius had spoken to him? I do not think it 
can be seriously contended that anything but Cassius’ 
argument and the anonymous letters decided Brutus to 
murder Czsar. And note that neither Cassius nor 
Brutus lays one definite and tangible public charge 
against Cesar. The significance of this cannot be 
overrated. Itis enough by itself to let the audience into 
the secret of these men’s motives. Mr. Beerbohm lays 
stress on Brutus’ remark in soliloquy ‘‘ save only for 
the general cause”. I am not impressed by these 
words. There was never yet a political villain who did 
not affirm that everything he did was for the general 
good. Mr. Beerbohm’s simplicity in everything touch- 
ing Brutus is wonderful. He even says that there is no 
evidence that Brutus had a base motive for murdering 
Cesar. I have shown that every motive appealed to 
by those who influence Brutus is base. That evidence 
can be got over only by ‘“‘ blacking out” nearly half 
the play, which is what Mr. Beerbohm in effect does. 
There is the further testimony of fact. Brutus made 
himself the first man in Rome by murdering Cesar. 
He had everything to gain by it. He expected to win. 
I must add one word as to Antony: whose praise 
of Brutus after his death is much relied on by Mr. 
Beerbohm. I said that Antony as a plain blunt man 
was necessarily imposed on by Brutus. Mr. Beerbohm 
denies that Antony was plain or blunt, and objects to 
my accepting Antony’s testimony to himself. (I may 
remark that a sporadic remark to a man’s own dis- 
paragement is much more credible than reiterated and 
extravagant testimony to one’s own goodness.) However 
I do not judge Antony by his estimate of himself. That 
he called himself plain and blunt is nothing: but the 
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rest of the play bears out that view of him. His 
advocacy was the very reverse of subtle. Bringing 
in Czsar’s body, showing the rent garment, &c. 
were all the most obvious tricks. And the play on the 
phrase ‘‘ honourable men” is cheap and unsubtle enough. 
But Antony’s simplicity is shown conclusively by his 
remark to Cesar of Cassius ‘‘He’s not dangerous : 
he’s a noble Roman and well given”. Mr.Beerbohm 
is estopped from questioning that as to Cassius 
Antony was absolutely wrong. But Cassius is ad- 
mittedly a simple direct character. If Antony is deceived 
in him, is it strange he should be deceived in Brutus ? 
Certainly not on my reading of Brutus’ character. He 
takes just the view a man would take who does not 
trouble to look below the surface of things. It was a 
generous impulse no doubt. The able man of the 
world, sensualist though he be, often has generous 
impulses. This generous spirit in Cesar’s avenger 
sheds a kindly influence on the close of this tremendous 
tragedy. The arch-murderers are both dead: the jus- 
tice of Heaven is satisfied : passion is spent : there is no 
need to pursue them after death. 

But I must leave the last word to my friend. This is 
a criminal trial ; and counsel for the defence is entitled 
to speak last. Hopce. 


A REJOINDER. 


RAVO! Bravo! Bravissimo! As when, an unit 
in the mass of plain citizens who have been 
gaping upward at the dancer on the awful tight- 
rope overhead, you become vociferous at the close 
of the performance, even so do I now shout myself 
hoarse in Mr. Hodge’s honour. Or rather (if I may 
give the metaphor a twist), calm in the confusion 
of my fellows I step forth to offer first-aid. For the 
intrepid performer has fallen—fallen badly through the 
underspread net of dialectic. But let no one be deceived 
by Mr. Hodge’s likening of me to a fine surgeon. My 
skill, even though it be successful, is not comparable 
with his, even though he has fallen. It is not in my 
power to defy, for however brief a time, the laws of 
gravity. I am but a plain, blunt member of the terres- 
trial crowd. 

Mr. Hodge has twitted me with boasting of that 
fact. He says that the fact of his ‘ being in a 
minority” is no evidence against his case. Far be it 
from me to deny that a minority is often right. There 
are cases in which even a minority of one has been 
subsequently proved right. So, prima facie, Mr. Hodge 
need not be ashamed that it is in a minority of one 
that he is standing. Yet he is at pains to prove that 
he has backers. He denies not the hostility of the 
‘*commentators’’, and the ‘‘ actors’’; but he modifies 
his previous assertion that the ‘‘ audiences ”, too, have 
always been bamboozled by Brutus. Of those “‘ very 
unsophisticated neighbours ” in the pit ‘‘ many, I think, 
began to distrust Brutus early”. They ‘‘seemed able 
to achieve an effort of penetration”, &c. Mr. Hodge 
thinks; these people seemed. Not exactly the sort of 
evidence that Mr. Hodge would deem very valuable in 
a court of law. Nor can he deem it very valuable 
here. That he did not deign to strengthen it by 
elimination of all that seeming and thinking, is, however, 
valuable evidence of his sincerity. 

But why, if ‘‘ the appeal to numbers” is ‘‘extraneous”, 
does Mr. Hodge even faintly claim that the hearts of 
these neighbours were beating in unison with his? It 
is because Mr. Hodge, somewhere in the depths of his 
consciousness, knows that my appeal to numbers is not 
extraneous atall. Granted that fifty years ago Tiberius 
was by the majority of people regarded as a monster ; 
and that this majority was wrong. How has the error 
been rectified? By the patient research of scholars, 
who have gradually found that the actual facts about 
Tiberius do not square with the verdict of contemporary 
historians. It is conceivable that research might, con- 
versely, prove the actual Brutus to have been (as 
Mr. Hodge thinks him) a villain. But that would not 
prove the Brutus of the play a villain. When Mr. 
Hodge compares the case of Tiberius with the case of 
the dramatic Brutus, he forgets this essential dif- 
ference : the facts about Tiberius had to be unearthed 
from various obscure quarters ; but the facts about the 


dramatic Brutus have been, within the play’s narrow 
compass, open to public inspection for three whole 
centuries. If everyone has, all along, been drawing 
false deductions from these facts, and if Mr. Hodge is 
the first man to draw the right deductions, what a 
lamentable world Mr. Hodge has been born into! 
Mr. Hodge’s optimism and his modesty alike shrink 
from that logical conclusion. Hence his touching 
recollections of those ‘‘ unsophisticated” pittites who 
‘* seemed” to grasp the truth. 

He shrinks not less from that other logical con- 
clusion : that Shakespeare was a bungler. It is, how- 
ever, a conclusion to which I must, respectfully, pin 
him. Shakespeare, ‘‘cramming” from his crib” of 
Plutarch, must have formed some sort of an opinion 
about Brutus. At any rate, he must have made up his 
mind to regard Brutus, for dramatic purposes, from 
some sort of standpoint. Let us assume that he meant 
his Brutus for ‘‘a solemn humbug”. As the art of 
drama is an art of demonstration, not of mystification, 
Shakespeare’s aim was to let his audience see Brutus 
as ‘fa solemn humbug”. Allowing for the possibility 
that some unsophisticated pittites really have grasped 
the truth, Mr. Hodge will not deny that the vast 
majority of all audiences have agreed with all the 
critics and commentators (many of whom are not 
mere sightless bookworms, after all) in regarding the 
dramatic Brutus as a hero. If this consensus be not 
a proof of extreme bungling on Shakespeare’s part, 
then nothing is a proof of anything. Why, the 
veriest duffer in dramaturgy would have found means 
to enlighten the audience. Mr. Hodge calls con- 
fession by soliloquy ‘‘a clumsy device”. Perhaps 
it is (from a modern standpoint). But it is some- 
times, even to modern playwrights, a necessary 
one; and it is one to which Shakespeare constantly 
resorted even when it was not needed. If he had 
meant Brutus to be ‘“‘a solemn humbug”, either 
Brutus (unless exposed by another person in the play) 
would have soliloquised, or Shakespeare must have 
grossly bungled. A humbug who takes himself in, 
along with everyone else, is possible in life ; but he is 
not a possible figure for drama. 

Mr. Hodge cannot escape through his plea that not 
all the characters in Shakespeare are simple. Of course 
they aren’t. Nor have I ever offered a ‘‘ canon that 
every character must be crystal to the spectator from 
the first word he speaks”. I merely hold that no 
character ought to be fog to the spectator after the 
last word he speaks. It is the dramatist’s glory (a 
glory which Shakespeare often won) to present a’ 
complex character simply. I don’t say he did this in 
the case of Brutus. But that is only because he seems 
to me to have been presenting a perfectly simple 
character. 

Take ‘‘ what is written as it stands”, by all means. 
Even though Mr. Hodge be right in deprecating any 
attempt to deduce therefrom Shakespeare’s “ inten- 
tion ”"—even though, in fact, Shakespeare may but have 
used language to conceal his thoughts—it is, obviously, 
on the actual text that we must rely for our conception 
of Brutus’ character. So far from wishing one line 
of this text ‘‘ blacked out”, I should like to quote 
it in full. But that were more than my indulgent 
Editor could allow. Mr. Hodge must be satis- 
fied if I confine myself to those points which he 
has selected as being vulnerable in Brutus. (The other 
points—presumably invulnerable—my readers must re- 
member for themselves.) (1) Brutus ts ‘‘ great on his 
own goodness”. That does not prove him a humbug. 
Many really good men boast of their goodness. It is 
an irritating trick in real life. But in Shakespearean 
drama one is not so easily irritated by it. Whenever, 
as so often happens there, a bad character talks about 
his badness, we do not feel necessarily that he is proud 
of it. Similarly, whenever a good character talks about 
his goodness, we are not outraged. He may be merely 
purveying information which is necessary to our under- 
standing. Self-confession is one of the conventions of 
Shakespearean drama. However, I am quite ready to 
admit that Brutus may be taken as actually conscious 
and proud of his virtue. It is not part of my case to 
argue that he is an altogether ‘‘sympathetic” hero. In 
the tent-scene, most of the ‘‘ sympathy” goes to Cassius, 
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who was not a hero at all. Heroism is not a thing to be 
gauged by the proportion of ‘‘sympathy” that it 
inspires in our emotional bosoms. (2) ‘‘A wondrous 
man of words”. From what important character in 
Shakespeare’s plays could that title be withheld? 
(3) Ca@sar has done no actual harm; therefore Brutus 
must have had only a personal reason for deploring his 
ascendency. A statesman does not regard only the past 
and the present: he regards through them the future. 
According to the text ‘‘ as it stands”, Brutus thought 
that the Roman people was becoming servile, and that 
their degradation would soon react badly on Czsar’s 
character, and that the State would suffer all round. 
He may have been wrong. But there is nothing to 
show that he was not honestly wrong. (4) Casszus, 
“‘whetting’’ Brutus against Cesar flatters him and 
uses ignoble arguments. The flattery may not have 
been insincere. It is in strict accord to Cassius’ dog- 
like admiration throughout the play. Possibly this 
was only an attitude? If it was not sincere, why 
was it not abandoned when, later, there was 
nothing to be gained by it? Certainly, if we are not 
to believe that Cassius loved and venerated Brutus, we 
must do a great deal of ‘‘blacking out”. Suppose 
that Cassius was insincere in his flatteries. How are 
we to know that Brutus was moved bythem? Cassius 
did, of course, use very ignoble arguments. But that 
does not show that he thought ill of Brutus. In his 
impulsive way, he raged hotly against Cesar, laying 
bare his own personal grievance against Cesar. He 
showed thus his own ignobleness, but not that he knew 
that Brutus would be swayed by a similar personal 
grievance. And how are we to accept Mr. Hodge’s 
suggestion that Brutus was swayed thereby? ‘‘ Post 
hoc” isn’t ‘‘ propter hoc”, if lremember rightly. Brutus 
acknowledges that Cassius did ‘‘ whet’ him ; but that 
phrase is perfectly compatible with the theory (borne 
out by the whole text) that Brutus, long hostile to 
Cesar for the State’s sake, and wishing him out of the 
way, but having a philosophic hatred of violence, had 
been stirred from inaction by the headlong eagerness 
of Cassius. Mr. Hodge has not, ever so little, shaken 
that theory. (5) Zhe ‘‘ anonymous scrawls” thrown 
through Brutus’ window. Doubtless, a private gentle- 
man in modern life takes no notice of anonymous 
letters about his private affairs. So much I grant 
to Mr. Hodge’s sense of deportment. But a public 
statesman in modern life does read anonymous leading- 
articles in newspapers, and (rightly or wrongly) is apt 
to attach some importance to them. There were no 
newspapers in Rome. Those ‘‘ anonymous scrawls” 
received by Brutus were a sort of substitute. Brutus 
was not ‘‘swept away by them headlong”. But 
they tended to confirm his decision. They were 
a sign to him that his help was needed urgently. 
There is nothing to show that they acted on 
his vanity. We have only Mr. Hodge’s word for 
it. (6) Antony’s speech over Brutus’ dead body. 1 
gather that ‘‘ what the soldier said is not evidence”. 
‘*The arch-murderers are both dead: the justice of 
Heaven is satisfied: passion is spent.” Why, then, 
doesn’t the soldier, ‘‘ shedding a kindly influence on 
the close of this tremendous tragedy”, say something 
nice about Cassius? Why sentimentalise over Brutus 
exclusively? Why say “All the conspirators, save only 
he, did that they did in envy of great Cesar”? Perhaps 
Antony, being a soldier, cherished a professional 
jealousy of Cassius—though glad enough to put in a 
good word for that philosopher fellow, Brutus. I 
cannot find in the text any evidence for this profes- 
sional jealousy. But I daresay Mr. Hodge could. I 
think it would not tax Mr. Hodge’s ingenuity to find 
evidence of anything anywhere. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


THE ANODYNE OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


“par is a charming story about Sydney Smith 
which Mr. Chamberlain told the other day in his 
speech on the Address. Lord Grey’s Government had 
been severely beaten, and Sydney Smith, like many 
other Whigs of the day, was greatly cast down. It 
was not till he visited the kitchen garden that his 


drooping spirits revived; here he found the mustard 
and cress coming up as if nothing special had hap- 
pened ; indeed that all the usual operations of Nature 
were being carried on without interruption. Where- 
upon the sense of proportion was restored to the wit 
and his friends, and they began torecover from their 
difficulties. We think that it would not be ina place 
exactly like the House of Commons that we should 
seek advice as to how to keep this sense of proportion 
—in spite of Mr. Speaker’s deserved reputation for 
possessing it ina high degree—but we should all be 
grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for the hint. Here is a 
protagonist himself reminding us that the black ox on 
the distant plain may in reality be but a small fly on 
the window-pane. Not particularly in party politics is 
this sense of proportion or perspective constantly in 
danger. The loss or sacrifice of it in politics may be 
noticeable just now because there has been a General 
Election. But after all only a few people have been 
electioneering. The great body of English people, 
alike rich and poor, educated and ignorant, have been 
going about their business and their pleasure as if’ 
polling places and public platforms had no existence. 
The same thing is remarkable in far greater tumults 
than a party election can cause. Take the French 
Revolution. This was a more important affair than 
the election of 1906. Yet the history of it, even during 
the throes of the Terror when Hébertists and Danton- 
ists, Girondists and Jacobins were killing off each other, 
is not the intimate history of the French people during 
this period. Carlyle somewhere in his breathless story- 
book does stop fora moment to draw attention to the 
way in which the people in Paris itself, all the while 
the guillotine was shearing off heads, were going about 
their ordinary prosaic affairs for all the world as if 
nothing in particular were happening. 

At first sight this detachment of most people from 
fevers and alarms of public affairs is comforting to those 
who value the balanced mind and equable life. The 
majority of us, then, are more or less in the posi- 
tion of Arnold’s hero who saw life steadily and saw it 
whole, another way of saying that we see things in 
their real proportions? The cat of Demos, through 
the ‘‘ mirage of overheated language”, will not to us 
loom larger than the lion? Ah, but unhappily our 
sense of proportion, if tolerably preserved so far as 
public life is concerned, is constantly being lost in our 
private affairs and pursuits. This is said to be a 
‘* strenuous” age. Doctors or people who dabble in 
the doctor’s art talk about the ‘‘ pace” we all live 
now, the stress and storm of life in England in the 
twentieth century, and so forth. But are we all so 
tremendously strenuous? Are we greater in will or 
work than Englishmen were in the Elizabethan age or 
than they were, say—we take the date at random—in 
1806? English literature and history do not show 
convincingly that this is so. But they do go to 
show that the active Englishman, and English- 
woman too, were far more on wires or on tenter- 
hooks then than they are at this time. Constant 
fret over their business, professional career, social 
status, ailments actual and imaginary, opinions and 
prejudices, dress, food, reputation, and prospects in 
old age—it is this that wears out nerve and manhood 
rather than the really strenuous life. Dwelling on 
these cares of an over-stimulated imagination, harp- 
ing on the same unhappy string, the man loses 
balance and right judgment. The world becomes 
ludicrously out of perspective for him. The disease of 
course is no new one. Martha cumbered herself 
with many unnecessary cares, and no doubt her sense 
of proportion suffered as a result. It has sometimes 
affected people whose lives and disposition would seem 

roof against it. Izaak Walton himself may be an 
instance, though ‘‘ study to be quiet” was one of his 
grand rules, and though he has been written of again 
and again as one whose life was all equable and serene. 
It was pointed out, however, by an editor of the 
‘‘ Angler” a few years ago that there were signs that 
even Walton now and then was caught and detained— 
if only for a little while—in the ‘‘ fine meshed net of 
the world”. He speaks of cares with which he bur- 
dened himself, and, in another place in his book, of the 
‘* fear of many things that will never be”. But if we 
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could only withdraw ourselves from that fatal net so 
surely and soon as Walton did! As to real, honest 
cares and sorrows, we are not thinking of these ; they 
are not related to the frets and worries, ‘‘ the house- 
hold jar within’; through them the man rarely loses 
sense of proportion; a poet writes of the ‘‘ mighty 
hopes that make us men” — perhaps true cares, or 
burdens heavy to carry but carried, may be still more 
effective in this. 

The ill is clear enough, then, and so easy to diagnose : 
a loss of power to distinguish the relative importance 
of things: hence discomfort and pain and a waste of 
vitality. But where is the cure? Sydney Smith, as 
Mr. Chamberlain reminds us, found it in the kitchen 
garden; and really we do not know of any anodyne 
surer and quicker than that which is to be found among 
the potatoes and cabbages—ryrevOés 1° dyoddv Te, Kaxav 
éxiknOov axdvrwv. When all the world seems askew, 
dibbling in long straight rows of seed potatoes is a 
wonderful solace. A cynic may say that it has nothing 
to do with the potatoes, it is merely because you are 
in the open air that health of mind is restored through 
health of body. But we are not persuaded of this. 
Golf is in the open air, but we doubt whether it helps 
to give back to a man his sense of proportion so readily 
as does the kitchen garden. On the contrary, when 
the sufferer’s ball is against the wall of a practically 
impossible bunker and he is being watched'by an im- 
patient, critical crowd at the tee just behind, his state 
may be worse than ever. We have found it sometimes 
(though Walton never did) the same inangling. When 
a big trout goes away with the fly, it’s a world well lost 
for the fisher: no sense of proportion is left to him. 
There may be other ways besides that of the mustard 
and cress and potatoes. Watching the ‘‘ operations 
of Nature” generally may have helped Sydney Smith 
and the Whigs. For instance, to watch Orion on the 
south sky just now a little after dark, with Sirius at his 
heels, and under him the giant Hare—this should tend 
to restore to a man his sense of proportion. You can 
have Orion too in London—on some very clear nights 
even the great nebula by his sword—where you cannot 
have the kitchen garden. Only on no account look up 
at the stars from a London street: you will be surely 
taken for a lunatic at large. 


BRIDGE. 


THE DEALER (NO TRUMPS). 


Ma following is yet another illustration of the value 

of a carefully thought out plan of campaign on the 
part of the dealer. Score, one game all. A B 6, 
Y Z 24. Adeals and leaves it to B, who declares no 
trumps. 

A’s hand. B’s hand (exposed). 
Hearts—Ace, 7, 5 Hearts—King, knave, 4, 2 
Diamonds—-Queen, 8, 3 Diamonds—Knave, 6, 2 
Clubs—Knave, 6, 4 Clubs—King, 7 
Spades—Queen, 7, 6, 3 | Spades—Ace, King, 10, 4 
Y leads 3 of hearts. A B require eight tricks to win 

the game. A can seea practical certainty of four tricks 
in spades, a certainty (provided he plays correctly) of 
three in hearts, and one in either diamonds or clubs, if 
either of these suits is opened by his adversaries—which 
adversary is immaterial. Therefore A’s object is to 
induce his opponents to lead one of those suits. 


TRICK TRICK 2. 
B 
>> 
9 ° 9 
9 
io 9 
9 9 
<€ (9 9 
A A 
Tricks: A B,1; YZ, 0. Tricks: A B,1; YZ, 1. 


Trick 1.—A might hold up the ace, but it is quite 
possible that Z may have ace and queen of clubs, in 
which case he would return the heart at once in order 


to put his partner in to lead the clubs through B’s king, 
and A would have to win the trick and would thus 
defeat his own object. 

Trick 2.—A must on no account finesse the knave 
from B’s hand. He knows that Z has one heart only 
remaining, but that one may be the queen. By giving 
away the second trick he makes an absolute certainty 
of winning three tricks in the suit, however the cards 
lie, and his opponents are almost certain to branch to 
another suit. 


TRICK 3. H TRICK 4. 
B B 
A A 
Tricks: AB, 1; Z, 2. Tricks: A B, 2; Y Z, 2. 


Trick 4.—Y’s lead is the best chance of saving the 
game. Z must have both the ace of diamonds and 
the ace of clubs in order to do so, and he may have 
either the queen of diamonds or the knave of clubs 
in addition. If he has ace and queen of diamonds 
nothing is lost by putting him in with a club, but if he 
has ace, knave of clubs and not the queen of diamonds, 
the return of the diamond would lose the game. A now 
leads a heart, and makes two tricks in hearts and four 
in spades, and wins two by cards, and the game and 
rubber. 

Y’s hand. Z’s hand. 

Hearts—9, 8, 6, 3 Hearts—Queen, 10 

Diamonds—King, 5, 4 Diamonds—Ace, 10, 9, 7 

Clubse—Queen, 5, 2  Clubs— Ace, 10, 9, 8, 3 
Spades—Knave, 9, 5 j Spades—8, 2 


In a previous article we expatiated on the disadvantage 
of opening fresh suits in a No Trump game, and the 
above hand is a strong instance of this. If Y Z had 
gone on with their original heart suit, they would not 
have lost the game as the cards happened to lie. 

It is worth remarking that the dealer has an absolute 
certainty of one trick in any suit of which he holds the king 
in one hand, and the knave in the other, provided that 
one of the honours, no matter which, is doubly guarded, 
and that the suit is opened by one of the adversaries. 
It is a common error for the king, singly guarded, to 
be put on second hand on the original lead when the 
dealer himself holds knave and two others. ‘‘ The 
queen might be in the third hand”, says the novice, 
‘“‘and would win the trick”. No matter if it is, the 
knave is still good, after the king has fallen to the ace. 
It is easy to see that if the ace is in the third hand and 
the queen with the original leader, every trick in the 
suit will be lost by putting on the king second hand. 
Again, with the queen and two others in dummy, and 
ace and two others in the dealer’s hand, it is a great 
mistake to put up the queen, second hand, on a small 
card led. Let the first trick come up to the ace, and 
the queen remains good, if the king is with the original 
leader. If the third hand holds the king, it may have 
to be put on the first round, and the ace will take it, or, 
even if the third hand is able to finesse, he cannot 
return the suit, when he gets in, without making 
dummy’'s queen good. If the queen, singly guarded, 
is in dummy, it must be put on at once, otherwise it is 
very unlikely to win a trick, but if it is doubly guarded, 
it should only be put up second hand when it is of vital 
importance to secure two tricks in that suit at once. A 
similar error, also not uncommon, is to lead a queen 
from one hand up to an ace in the other, without the 
knave behind it. In these advanced days no decent 
bridge player will hesitate to play his king on a queen 
led, and when the king has been slain by the ace, the 
knave remains good. With ace in one hand and queen 
in the other, the only chance of winning two tricks in 
the suit is to lead a small one from the hand containing 
the ace, in the hope of finding the king on the right side 
of the queen, that is to say, behind her. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. ALFRED STEAD AND FOREIGN 
RESIDENTS IN JAPAN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Kobe, Japan, 5 January, 1906. 

S1r,—The attempt of Mr. Alfred Stead to defend 
himself from the criticism of his book on ‘Great 
Japan” by your reviewer has been watched here with 
some little interest, for Mr. Stead personifies the type 
of writer who, on the basis of a few weeks’ stay in 
Japan, a more or less intelligent absorption of Japanese 
blue-books, some interviews with Japanese statesmen, 
and a considerable measure of self-confidence, sets up 
as an authority on Japanese affairs. In the letter of 
justification which appeared in your issue of 25 Novem- 
ber, Mr. Stead says :— 

‘* With regard tothe question of misrepresentation 
by foreign residents, I would briefly call your attention 
to the public campaign organised by them at the time 
of the discussion over the revision of the treaties and 
when the House-tax dispute was acute. I may venture 
to affirm that in no other country in the world would 
such direct and unjust misrepresentation of the Govern- 
ment’ and the land be allowed to foreigners. At the 
time of the House-tax dispute, when the Government 
determined to collect the payments due under protest if 
need be with a guarantee that the moneys would be 
paid back should the arbitration go against Japan, it 
was openly declared in public meetings that the 
Government was not to be trusted to hold to its 
promise.” 

As Mr. Stead speaks of ‘‘ unjust misrepresentation ”, 
I suppose there is a form of misrepresentation which he 
regards as just. Presumably in this case it is that 
which consists in the disparagement of foreign residents 
in Japan as a foil to the appreciation of Japanese. 
Though one of the small minority of foreign residents 
who for years urged the revision of the old treaties on 
a basis of equality, I must confess it never occurred to 
me before that foreigners had no right to organise a 
public campaign in defence of what, rightly or 
wrongly, they regarded as their interests. However, 
as Mr. Stead does not adduce any examples of ‘‘ unjust 
misrepresentation ” in this connexion, there is no need 
to deal with it further. Mr. Stead does, how- 
ever, make a definite statement with regard to 
the House-tax controversy which I beg most emphati- 
cally to contradict. He says that when the Govern- 
ment determined to collect the payments due (the 
award ultimately showed that they were not due), 
with a guarantee that the moneys should be paid 
back if the arbitration went against Japan, the 
foreigners openly declared in public meetings that the 
Government was not to be trusted to hold to its pro- 
mise. This statement is absolutely without foundation. 
Only one public meeting was held in connexion with 
this question. It was held at Kobe, and took the form 
of a respectful protest against the action taken by the 
Government. I was present at the meeting, and had a 
full report of the speeches made for my paper. I can 
affirm that not one word was uttered there which could 
bear such an implication. The best proof that it was 
impossible any such remark could have been made is 
that at the time the meeting was held the Japanese 
Government had not submitted the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, and therefore had made no promise about the 
return of taxes which the foreigners maintained had 
been illegally imposed. Mr. Stead has forgotten to 
mention that the award in the arbitration, delivered 
by two jurists of international eminence, was in favour 
of the foreign contention, and afforded full justification 
of the attitude taken by foreign residents. 

For the information of Mr. Stead, I may say that 
the suggestion to deposit the disputed collections in a 
bank until the question was settled was made by one of 
the legations, but I need not say that the reason given 
was not distrust of the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Alfred Stead should really try to get som 
elementary acquaintance with facts before he again 
Writes either a book or a magazine article on Japan. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Rosert Youn, Editor “ Japan Chronicle ”. 


UNIVERSAL PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Southport, 12 February, 1906. 

Sir,—Seeing that in the opinion of Lord Roberts 
and others best fitted to judge a system of universal 
physical training of a military character for the youth 
of our country is absolutely essential for adequate 
national defence, and that the question of cost seems 
to be the great bugbear blocking the way, I would 
venture to ask why not make every schoolmaster into 
a drill-instructor, so that he might take his boys into the 
school-ground daily for a short drill? The cost need 
only be trifling. A few drill-sergeants attached to our 
teachers’ training colleges is all that would be required 
to convert every schoolmaster into a sufficiently compe- 
tent drill-instructor for his particular purpose, that of 
giving his boys a short drill of, say, half an hour 
every forenoon, or such time as proved to be most con- 
venient. Such practice, if persisted in, and I would by 
law enforce it, could not fail to confer lasting good on 
this and future generations, embracing as it would much 
more even than the military aspect of the question. 

On leaving school and after business hours drill once 
or twice a month until our boys become men should 
further be strictly enforced. Then indeed there could 
be no question as to the quality of the material at our 
command for recruiting purposes. Would not some 
such simple and inexpensive methods as these tend to 
rejuvenate an admittedly decaying race, and thereby 
substantially help to solve this pressingly vital question 
of national and home defence: in the direction of, and 
possibly as a preliminary to, conscription—that which 
at present neither party in the state appears to have 
the courage to adopt ? Seeing then thatjthis question is 
one that vitally concerns the common people themselves 
who stand to lose everything upon its non-solution, and 
that there is little to hope for from the upper and 
middle classes, of whom a leading commercial con- 
temporary avers that such will ‘‘ never be stirred out of 
their stupid self-satisfaction until England is invaded 
and their riches melt away from them”, it is surely 
high time the people of this country, irrespective of 
party and setting aside all false sentiment, united and 
agitated for common justice and fair treatment in this 
matter, that their children be given that opportunity of 
making themselves as competent in physique and training 
as those whom some day they may be called upon to 
withstand, that they may be brought up to a level— 
physically at least—with those nations who are train- 
ing and drilling their people from childhood, up to, and 
indeed long after, manhood has been reached. 

We surely must either renew the stamina of our 
people by some efficient method of physical training, 
or continue the old method of ‘‘blundering through 
somehow ’’, which inevitably sooner or later will end in 
our downfall. Do not we the represented owe some- 
thing to the great unrepresented in this matter parti- 
cularly of home defence ? 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, j. 3. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
13 February, 1906. 

Sir,—Referring to your remarks below my letter of 
the 6th inst., published in your issue of the roth, I can 
lay no claim to the humour of the term ‘‘ compulsory 
volunteering ’’, which is an old bull, and of course as 
such open to the attack of the bears. It is to remedy the 
defects of what you call a crowd of untrained men, 
that, as mentioned in my letter, universal military 
training is proposed for home defence. It does not 
directly apply to foreign service, but if these men will 
not, as you say, leave the country, they will enable 
other trained men to do so. And, moreover, it is 
likely that, if trained, a certain number of them would 
in a great emergency volunteer for active service 
abroad if required, as many men were deterred from 
volunteering during the South African war because 
they felt they were untrained and useless. 

I am, Sir, your obedient -servant, 
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SIR PHILIP MAGNUS’ FISCAL VIEWS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, S.O., Herts, 
16 February, 1906. 


Sir,—Allow me to correct an inaccuracy in your last _ 


number as to all the University members being pro- 


{ 
| 
| 


tectionists or tariff reformers. Sir Philip Magnus dis- | 


tinctly stated, in the only printed paper circulated by 
his committee, that after careful consideration he is 
for free trade. Yours, &c. T. Witson. 


| We described Sir Philip Magnus as a “ Balfourian ”. 
It istrue that Sir Philip stated in his letter to Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence that he stood for Free Trade ; 
while he admitted that in special cases it might be 
desirable to vary our import duties. He also stated 
that he was against any limitation of the subjects for 
discussion by the next Colonial Conference.—Epb. S.R.| 


THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


14 February, 1906. 
Sir,—At a recent meeting of the National Free 
Church Council a resolution was passed containing 
these words: ‘‘The meeting gratefully recognises the 
result of the elections as being an answer from God to 
the united prayers of the Christian Churches of the 
land for direction and guidance from Him in choosing 
our national representatives”. Was there ever such 
unctuous cant as this? An election won by persistent 
lying and misrepresentation in regard to Chinese labour, 
education, and fiscal reform, is accepted by the Free 
Churches as an answer to prayer and a promotion of 

the Kingdom of Truth and Righteousness ! 
Yours faithfully, A CONSERVATIVE. 


PLAIN-SONG. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 

S1r,—Mr. Runciman in his article on Church Music 
in to-day’s SatuRpDay Review makes this statement : 
‘* All the talk about the monks of Solesnes (sic) having 
the secret of plain-song is pure nonsense. They have 
not got it: they never had it. They evolved their 
theories from inner consciousness”. This is a some- 
what surprising statement. Those of us who have 
studied the books on plain-song produced by the monks 
of Solesmes are under the impression that they had 
learnt their secret from the study of the ancient plain- 
song MSS. and musical treatises, a very natural source 
whence to expect to acquire it. But perhaps Mr. 
Runciman knows better. If the monks of Solesmes 
have not got it, it would be interesting if he would in- 
form us where it is to be found. His article seemed to 
suggest that the secret has been acquired at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster: if this is so, 
whence does he suppose that the authorities there 
acquired it, but from Solesmes? Has Mr. Runciman 
ever heard the monks of Solesmes sing plain-song? It 
would appear from his article that he has not, since he 
seems to infer that being Frenchmen they must neces- 
sarily sing plain-song in the fashion of waltzes and 
quadrilles. In other words he seems to have *‘ evolved” 
his ‘‘ theory” of their plain-song from his own “inner 
consciousness”. I would respectfully suggest to him 
that they are no longer in France, as he seems to sup- 
pose, but at Appuldurcombe in the Isle of Wight, and 
that therefore it would be quite possible for him to 
acquire some first-hand knowledge of their performance 
ef plain-song, before he again has occasion to write 
about it in the SaturDay Review. 

In what he has to say about English Church music, 
with much of which I agree, Mr. Runciman always 
ignores the movement for the adaptation of plain-song 
to the words of the Prayer Book on ‘‘ Solesmes” 
principles. It is found in practice to work out very 
well, as most people admit who hear it at the Church 
of the Cowley Fathers at Oxford. It is much to be 
wished that modern composers of Church music would 
confine their attention to anthems and hymns, and leave 
the words of the Prayer Book to be sung to plain-song. 

E. G. P. Wyatt. 


REVIEWS. 
SWINBURNE AS A DRAMATIST. 


‘‘The Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” 
Vols. II-V. London: Chatto and Windus. 1905, 
6s. net each. 


“Ts plays of Swinburne, full as they are of splendid 

poetry, and even of splendid dramatic poetry, 
suffer from a lack of that ‘‘ continual slight novelty” 
which great drama, more than any other poetical form, 
requires. There is, in the writing, a monotony of 
excellence, which becomes an actual burden upon the 
reader. Here is a poet who touches nothing that he 
does not transform, who can, as in ‘‘ Mary Stuart”’, fill 
scores of pages with talk of lawyers, conspirators, and 
statesmen, versifying history as closely as Shakespeare 


| versified it, and leaving in the result less prose deposit 


than Shakespeare left. It is perhaps because in this 
play he has donea more difficult thing than in any other 
that the writer has come to prefer this to any other of 
his plays; as men in general prefer a triumph over 
difficulties to a triumph. A similar satisfaction, not in 
success but in the overcoming of difficulties, leads him 
to say of the modern play, ‘‘ The Sisters”, that. it is 
the only modern English play ‘‘in which realism in the 
reproduction of natural dialogue and accuracy in the 
representation of natural intercourse between men and 
women of gentle birth and breeding have been found or 
made compatible with expression in genuine if simple 
blank verse”. This may be as true as that, in the 
astounding experiment of ‘‘ Locrine”, none of ‘“‘ the 
life of human character or the life-likeness of dramatic 
dialogue has suffered from the bondage of rhyme or 
has been sacrificed to the exigences of metre”. But 
when all is said, when an unparalleled skill in lan- 
guage, versification, and everything that is verbal in 
form, has been admitted, and with unqualified admira- 
tion ; when, in addition, we have admitted, with not 
less admiration, noble qualities of substance, superb 
qualities of poetic imagination ; there still remains the 
question: is either substance or form consistently 
dramatic? and the further question: can work pro- 
fessedly dramatic which is not consistently dramatic in 
substance and form be accepted as wholly satisfactory 
from any other point of view ? 

The trilogy on Mary Queen of Scots must remain the 
largest and most ambitious attempt which Mr. Swinburne 
has made. The first part, ‘‘ Chastelard”, was published 
in 1865; the last, ‘‘ Mary Stuart”, in 1881. And what Mr. 
Swinburne says in speaking of the intermediate play, 
‘* Bothwell ”, may be said of them all: ‘‘I will add that 
I took as much care and pains as though I had been 
writing or compiling a history of the period to do loyal 
justice to all the historic figures which came within 
the scope of my dramatic or poetic design.” Of 
‘* Bothwell ”, the longest of the three plays, indeed the 
longest play in existence, Mr. Swinburne says: ‘‘ That 
ambitious, conscientious, and comprehensive piece of 
work is of course less properly definable as a tragedy 
than by the old Shakespearean term of a chronicle 
history”. Definition is not defence, and it has yet to 
be shown that the “‘ chronicle” form is in itself a legiti- 
mate or satisfactory dramatic form. Shakespeare’s 
use of it proves only that he found his way through 
chronicle to drama, and to take his work in the chronicle 
play as a model is hardly more reasonable than to take 
‘*Venus and Adonis” asa model for narrative poetry. 
But, further, there is no play of Shakespeare’s, chronicle 
or other, which might not at least be conceived of, if 
not on the stage of our time, at least on that of his, 
or on that of any time when drama was allowed to 
live its own life according to its own nature. Can we 
conceive of ‘‘ Bothwell” even on the stage which 
has seen “‘Les Burgraves”? The Chinese theatre, 
which goes on from morning to night without a 
pause, might perhaps grapple with it; but no other. 
Nor would cutting be of any use, for what the stage- 
manager would cut away would be largely just such 
parts as are finest in the printed play. 

There is, in most of Mr. Swinburne’s plays, some 
scene or passage of vital dramatic quality, and in 
‘** Bothwell” there is one scene, the scene leading to 
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the death of Darnley, which is ainong the great single 
scenes in drama. But there is not even any such 
‘scene in the whole of the lovely and luxurious song 
of ‘‘ Chastelard” or in the severe and strenuous study 
of ‘‘ Mary Stuart”. There are moments, in all, where 
speech is as simple, as explicit, as expressive as speech 
in verse can be; and no one will ever speak in verse 
more naturally than this : 


** Well, all is one to me: and for my part 
I thank God I shall die without regret 
Of anything that I have done alive”. 


These simple beginnings are apt indeed to lead to 
their end by ways as tortuous as this : 


‘Indeed I have done all this if aught I have, 
And loved at all or loathed, save what mine eye 
Hath ever loathed or loved since first it saw 
That face which taught it faith and made it first 
Think scorn to turn and look on change, or see 
How hateful in my love’s sight are their eyes 
That give love’s light to others”. 


But, even when speech is undiluted, and expresses 
with due fire or calmness the necessary feeling of the 
moment, it is nearly always mere speech, a talking 
about action or emotion, not itself action or emotion. 
And every scene, even the finest, is thought of asa 
scene of talk, not as visible action ; the writer hears his 
people speak, but does not see their faces or where or 
how they stand or move. It is this power of visualisa- 
tion that is the first requirement of the dramatist ; by 
itself it can go no further than the ordering of dumb 
show ; but all drama must begin with the ordering of 
dumb show, and should be playable without words. 

It was once said by William Morris that Swinburne’s 
poems did not make pictures. The criticism was just, 
but mattered little; because they make harmonies. 
No English poet has ever shown so great and various 
a mastery over harmony in speech, and it is this lyrical 
quality which has given him a place among the great 
lyrical poets of England. In drama the lyrical gift is 
essential to the making of great poetic drama, but to 
the dramatist it should be an addition rather than a 
substitute. Throughout all these plays it is first and 
last and all but everything. It is for this reason that a 
play like ‘‘ Locrine”’, which is confessedly, by its very 
form, a sequence of lyrics, comes more nearly to being 
satisfactory as a whole than any of the more ‘‘ ambitious, 
conscientious, and comprehensive” plays. ‘‘ Marino 
Faliero ”, though an episode of history, comes into some- 


what the same category, and repeats with nobler energy > 


the song-like character of ‘‘ Chastelard”’. The action is 
brief and concentrated, tragic and heroic. Its ‘‘ magni- 
ficent monotony”, its ‘‘ fervent and inexhaustible 
declamation ”, have a height and heat in them which 
turn the whole play into a poem rather than a play, 
but a poem comparable with the ‘‘ succession of 
dramatic scenes or pictures” which makes the vast 
lyric of ‘‘ Tristram of Lyonesse”. To think of Byron’s 
play on the same subject, to compare the actual scenes 
which can be paralleled in both plays, is to realise how 
much more can be done, in poetry and even in drama, 
by a great lyric poet with a passion for what is heroic 
in human nature and for what is ardent and unlimited 
in human speech, than by a poet who saw in Faliero 
only the politician, and in the opportunities of verse 
only the opportunity for thin and shrewish rhetoric 
pulled and lopped into an intermittent resemblance to 
metre. 

The form of “‘ Locrine” has something in common 
with the form ‘of ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon”, with a 
kind of sombre savagery in the subject which recurs 
only once, and less lyrically, in ‘*‘ Rosamund, Queen of 
the Lombards”. It is written throughout in rhyme, 
and the dialogue twists and twines, without effort, 
through rhyme-arrangements which change in every 
scene, beginning and ending with couplets, and passing 
through the sonnet, Petrarchan and Shakespearean, 
ottava rima, terza rima, the six-line stanza of crossed 
rhymes and couplet, the seven-line stanza used by 
Shakespeare in the ‘Rape of Lucrece”, a nine-line 
Stanza of two rhymes, and a scene composed of seven 
stanzas of chained octaves in which a third rhyme 


comes forward in the last line but one (after the manner 
of terza rima) and starts a new octave, which closes at 
the end in a stanza of two rhymes only, the last line 
but one turning back instead of forward, to lock 
the chain’s circle. No other English poet who ever 
lived could have written dialogue under such condi- 
tions, and it is not less true than strange that these 
fetters act as no more than a beating of time to the feet 
that dance in them. The emotion is throughout at 
white heat ; there is lyrical splendour even in the argu- 
ments ; and a child’s prattle, in nine-line stanzas of two 
rhymes apiece, goes as merrily as this :— 


‘* That song is hardly even as wise as I— 
Nay, very foolishness it is. To die 
In March before its life were well on wing, 
Before its time and kindly season—why 
Should spring be sad—before the swallows fly— 
Enough to dream of such a wintry thing ? 
Such foolish words were more unmeet for spring 
Than snow for summer when his heart is high : 
And why should words be foolish when they sing ? ” 


Mr. Swinburne is a great master of blank verse ; 
there is nothing that can be done with blank verse that 
he cannot do with it. Listen to these lines from 
Mary Stuart”: 


‘« She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 
A deadly glory watched of marvelling men 
Not without praise, not without noble tears, 
And if without what she would never have 
Who had it never, pity—yet from none 
Quite without reverence and some kind of love 
For that which was so royal.” 


There is in them something of the cadence of Milton 
and something of the cadence of Shakespeare, and 
they are very Swinburne. Yet, after reading ‘‘ Locrine”’, 
and with ‘“ Atalanta” and ‘‘ Erechtheus” in memory, 
sit is difficult not to wish that Mr. Swinburne had written 
all his plays in rhyme, and that they had all been romantic 
plays and not histories. ‘‘ Locrine” has been acted, 
and might well be acted again. Its rhyme would 
sound on the stage with another splendour than the 
excellent and well-sounding rhymes into which Mr. 
Gilbert Murray has translated Euripides. And there 
would be none of that difficulty which seems to be 
insuperable on the modern stage : the chorus, which, 
whether it speaks, or chants, or sings, seems alike out 
of place and out of key. 


DOUBTFUL TREASURE. 


Franks Bequest: ‘‘The Treasure of the Oxus, with 
other Objects from Ancient Persia and India be- 
queathed to the Trustees of the British Museum by 
Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks.” By 0. M. Dalton, 
Assistant in the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography. London: 
At the British Museum. 1905. 2ls. 


HE word ‘“‘treasure” is utterly misleading as 
applied to the bulk of the collection here described. 
‘‘Treasure” in the mouth of archeologists has a 
special meaning, and is only used for an ensemble of 
articles found together in known and thoroughly 
ascertained circumstances, which should preclude any 
possible doubt as to the authenticity of the several 
items it consists of. In the present case not an atom 
of trustworthy evidence is produced to show either 
that a treasure has ever been discovered on the Oxus, 
or that the actual collection constitutes a portion or 
the whole of such a find. ; 

The only ascertained facts are (1) that in May 1888 
Captain (now Colonel) Burton rescued three Moham- 
medan merchants from Bokhara, who had been kid- 
napped and robbed by men of the Kurd Kabul, on 
their journey from Kabul to Peshawar ; (2) that these 
merchants carried with them some antiquities in gold 
and silver, of which Colonel Burton saw only a single 
article, which he purchased from them and sold after- 
wards to the South Kensington Museum ; (3) that the — 
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so-called treasure was purchased later on by General 
Sir Alexander Cuningham and Sir A. ollaston 
Franks, from certain Hindoo dealers of Rawal Pindi, 
who represented it as having been acquired from those 
same Bokhara merchants. 

As to the treasure itself, its original consistence, its 
homogeneity, the exact locality and circumstances of its 
discovery, and even the connexion of the goods pur- 
chased with the antiquities brought home bythe Bokhara 
merchants, we are to rely exclusively on the uncor- 
roborated assertions of the Hindoo dealers of Rawal Pindi. 
To appreciate the amount of credibility they deserve, 
it will be enough to quote the following sentence from Mr. 
Dalton’s introduction : ‘‘ The dealers of North-Western 
India are constantly receiving antiquities of various 
periods discovered within and beyond the frontier, and 
as they have a large stock-in-trade, they are not un- 
willing to dispose of miscellaneous objects of various 
origins, by incorporating them with some ‘find’ con- 
siderable enough to have attracted the attention of 
the archzological world ; by this means their surplus 
wares are, as it were, placed under convoy, and 
enter the European market with security and prestige.” 
The evidence of people of this description—who on 
the author’s own admission showed themselves open 
forgers in their transactions with Sir A. Wollaston 
Franks—has no scientific value and must be rejected 
in its entirety. 

The legend of the treasure being thus disposed of, 
there remains nothing but a rather heterogeneous 
gathering of articles apparently of widely different 
countries and periods, as to the authenticity and 
genuineness of which no extrinsic proof whatever 
exists, which is the more unfortunate that the 
greater part of the items belong to a category whose 
genuineness and authenticity cannot be shown in- 
trinsically. 

When dealing with the products of art and craft 
belonging to the archaic or finer periods of ancient 
art, an experienced archzologist will in most instances 
be able to come to a definite conclusion as to their 
authenticity on purely intrinsic grounds—their style, 
their peculiar workmanship, the impossibility of imitating 
them, sometimes the inscriptions they bear, and in 
a great many cases the patina with which time and 
a long sojourn in the earth have covered them: this 
applies to marble sculptures and to bronzes, as well 
as to painted vases, terra-cottas, glass implements, 
also—but here a great deal more attention is required 
—to golden ornaments and engraved gems. 

None of these criteria, however, except perhaps 
the patina, can be of any use when we have to do with 
uninscribed works of the later decadence touching on 
barbarity, where anything like style, originality, and 
beauty, or characteristic workmanship, is completely 
missing—works which even the most unskilful and 
ignorant of modern forgers can produce with the 
greatest ease. 

To this last category do the greater part of the 
components of the ‘‘ Treasury of the Oxus” belong, 
with this aggravating circumstance that nearly all of 
them, being in-gold or in silver, have no patina 
whatever. There is no doubt that if pieces like 
those figured on Plates II., II[I., IV., VII., VIII, 
IX., X., XI., XID, XIII., XIV., and the cylinder 
on Plate XV. had been offered for sale to the 
authorities of the British Museum without a well- 
authenticated certificate of origin, they would not 
even have received the honour of serious examina- 
tion, but would have been rejected at once as spurious, 
or at least highly suspicious. The idea of admitting 
them into our national collection would not have 
been entertained for one moment. There is no 
reason why they should have been treated otherwise 
in the mere fact that they are a bequest ; the revered 
memory of the eminent donor to whose generosity the 
museum owes so many undisputed treasures of all 
kinds would not have been slighted by the trustees 
refusing to shelter monuments of more than doubtful 
authenticity, whose presence in the collections is utterly 
misleading and deceptive. 

We are sorry to have to speak in disparaging terms 
of monuments exhibited at the British Museum, and 
of the book of which they have been the occasion— 


a book wholly deficient in scientific criticism. ‘‘ Amicus. 
Piato, sed magis amica veritas’: we are jealous of the 
great Museum’s reputation and we think this work 
should not have appeared under its authority. 


PRO-BOER GOSSIP. 


“Pax Britannica in South Africa.’ By Francis P, 
Fletcher-Vane. London: Constable. 1905. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


A MORNING contemporary lately reported that the 
defendant in a recent libel action emphatically 
repudiated the authorship of the following paragraph : 
‘* Multiply the ferocity of the hangman by the cowardice 
of the bourgeoisie, the hypocrisy of the priest, and the 
lewdness of the pig, then you have the soul of the 
magistrate.” Mr. Fletcher-Vane, who was corre- 
spondent for the ‘‘ Daily News’”’, does not, of course, 
write with quite so much force and picturesqueness as 
this. But in milder language he gives the reader to 
understand that he views Lord Milner’s administration 
in South Africa in very much the same light as the 
anarchist views the magistrate. Possibly the time may 
come when Mr. Fletcher-Vane will wish that he also 
could repudiate the extraordinary and illiterate farrago 
of anti-national sentiment, and egotistical gossip, which 
makes up this volume. In one of his chapter- 
headings the author has most aptly epitomised the 
very bulky work of 378 large, and closely printed, 
pages, which he now offers to the public as a serious 
contribution to the study of the Boer war, and of South 
African conditions in general. The words to which we- 
refer are these. ‘‘He that knows not, and knows not 
that he knows not, is stupid. Shun him.”’ We should 
have thought that ordinary intelligence, not to say 
modesty, would have prevented Mr. Fletcher-Vane from 
placing this particular Arab proverb in such suggestive 
proximity to his own work. To suggest that the error 
is due to lack of humour might hurt Mr. Fletcher- 
Vane’s feelings, since his pages are constantly enlivened 
by such peculiar jeux d’esprit as this. In criticising 
the headquarters’ organisation, which required of him 
as commandant of a district to send reports in “‘ to all 
sorts of people at Pretoria, Johannesburg, &c.”, he 
writes : ‘* Indeed on one day, Friday, I think, a report 
had to be sent respecting captured horses, which, as it 
had to go to so many centres, it used to be my invari- 
able reply to the orderly room sergeant, ‘Send the 
beastly thing by wire to every one you have ever heard 
of in your life’. Or again, by way of giving point to 
his account of the warning of a possible night attack, 
which came from ‘‘a perspiring and excited colonel”, 
he writes: ‘‘My doctor friend, though looking very 
martial, of course was without lethal weapons: so, he 
having asked me what he was to do, I suggested his. 
having as many bottles as possible of his dysentery 
medicine ready, and by these to propitiate the ferocious. 
enemy ”’. 

But this by the way. Let us observe the masterly 
manner in which Mr. Fletcher-Vane approaches such a 
problem as that of the shortage of native labour in the 
Transvaal. For him the problem is so simple that it 
can hardly be described as a problem at all; and, 
needless to say, the expedient of introducing Chinese 
labour should, in his opinion, never have been 
suggested ; still less put into operation. This then, 
according to Mr. Fletcher-Vane, is the cause of the 
shortage of Bantu labour. On the authority of two 
Swiss missionaries he states that a report had been 
spread through Portuguese territory—the source from 
which some eighty per cent. of the labour on the Rand 
mines is drawn—that the mine-owners proposed to- 
introduce a form of slavery. To this explanation Mr. 
Fletcher-Vane appends the following philosophic re-- 
flection: ‘* It seems the intuition of the native is, 
perhaps, nearer the truth than the knowledge of the 
wise”. And the remedy for the shortage, in Mr. 
Fletcher-Vane’s view, is equally simple. He gives it 
in one sentence. ‘‘ In any other industry where thought 
is less confused and, perhaps, employers less dis- 
ingenuous, if men cannot be had for one shilling and 
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sixpence then two shillings will be offered.” Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Fletcher-Wane, South African expe- 
rience shows that an increase of wages too often tends 
to decrease, and not increase, the supply. The time 
which the Kaffir is prepared to give to a European 
employer is in inverse ratio to the amount of money 
which he harvests from his periodic engagements. 
And for a very simple reason. The more money 
the Kaffir takes away from the scene of his employ- 
ment, wherever it may be, the longer is the period 
which must elapse before he feels the pinch of 
poverty or the impulse of desire, that alone drives him 
to labour for the white man. So much, then, for clear 
thought. Apart from the immediate needs of the 
mining industry, the reduction of the cost of native 
labour is an object of supreme importance to the 
whole social and economic system of South Africa? 
The already excessive, and altogether abnormal, 
rate of native wages is the root cause of the 
present high cost of living to the European in the 
Transvaal. To maintain or increase the present 
abnormally high rate of native wages is to maintain or 
increase a factor which forms the chief element in the 
price which the European must pay for every necessity 
that he requires, and for every convenience that he 
enjoys. Itis, in other words, to perpetuate an economic 
factor which, more than any other, tends to prevent 
that expansion of the British population in the new 
colonies, the promotion of which is one of the imme- 
diate aims of British statesmanship ; since that way lies 
the fusion of the two European races, and the solution 
of the nationality question. The consideration that the 
low-grade mines could not be worked at a profit, if the 
cost of unskilled labour were still further increased, 
Mr. Fletcher-Vane dismisses as a fiction of ‘‘ the mining 
ring”. Intuition so brilliant as that of Mr. Fletcher- 
Vane does not, of course, need to take account of the 
views of a mere financial expert like Lord Milner. The 
reader, therefore, will find little to enlighten him as to 
the opinions formed by the late High Commissioner for: 
South Africa on this question, or on other economic 
problems. 


‘‘entirely defeated” his ‘‘powers of explanation”. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct and policy, during his 
South African visit, fall equally under the author’s 
ban. To Mrs. Chamberlain, ‘‘a charming woman”, 
Mr. Fletcher-Vane is more considerate. ‘‘ Had it been 
possible”, he writes, ‘‘ to arrange a satisfactory settle- 
ment between the Boer landowners and the Govern- 
ment she, by her kindly and sympathetic manner, 
would have helped to achieve it”. But then Mrs. 
Chamberlain was hopelessly handicapped by her 
husband’s bungling. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are Mr. Fletcher-Vane’s con- 
descension and refinement of feeling more delicately 
exhibited than in his description of his journalistic con- 
fréres. ‘‘ I had already ”, he tells us, ‘‘ met some of my 
writing colleagues of the Press, and while I had found 
the majority of them not, perhaps, the sort of men one 
is accustomed to meet in our clubs or country houses, 
yet some of them were very charming indeed’’. After 
this one can almost hazard a guess as to the reason 
why Mr. Fletcher-Vane, according to his own account, 
was not a persona grata at the social functions which 
were given in Johannesburg in honour of the (then) 
Colonial Secretary’s visit. He writes: ‘‘To all the 
functions which were given, the garden party at 
Government House and other purely social entertain- 
ments, though some of my colleagues of very humble 
social position received invitations at an early date, 
those which were sent to me, if they came at all, came 
only at the last minute. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to 
say that this procedure did not in the least worry me, 
because in the first instance, as the representative of a 
family ancient and well known, I could very well afford 
to laugh at that kind of official spite, and no less pos- 
sessing so many letters to all the people whose opinion 
was of real value, I could do without any help from the 
official clique”. Naturally, since, as Mr. Fletcher-Vane 
goes on to tell us, with hardly veiled satisfaction, he was 
honoured by the acquaintance, not only of so acute 
a politician as Mr. Dale Lace, but also by that of Mrs. 
Dale Lace—‘‘ his very beautiful wife ”. 


And, indeed, the author sadly records | 
the fact that on one occasion Lord Milner’s action 


THE FOUNDER OF LORETTO. 


‘‘Almond of Loretto.’ By RB. J. Mackenzie. 
Constable. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


London : 


[% all our polity nowadays the tendency is to think 

more of the system than the man: our children are 
turned into the educational machine, and the average: 
output is, on the whole, a better article than formerly, 
but it is machine-made. This satisfactory process while 
it polishes talent, rubs out genius—at least this is a 
plausible explanation of the dearth of great men to-day. 
It is refreshing to read of a schoolmaster who struck 
out his own line and dared prophesy the truth he saw 
against Mrs. Grundy and convention. Hely Hutchin- 
son Almond started ‘‘ Loretto” at Musselburgh, in 
1862, with twelve boys. After a long struggle near the 
shoals of bankruptcy he won his way until in 1882 there: 
were a hundred and twenty boys, at which level the 
school kept for twenty years. ‘‘ Character, physique, 
intelligence, manners, and information ”—these he held 
to be the five great objects of education—and in that 
order. His own magnetism impressed itself on his boys 
so that they became ‘‘sons of the prophet”; he thus. 
obtained more recognition in life than is the general 
lot of seers ; and on his death, his disciples set up the 
memorial he would best have loved—the endowment of 
Loretto—to insure that his principles shouldendure. It 
was not a school of the mortar-board type; Almond 
was often found, like his boys, in shirt sleeves, though 
he knew the value of dandyism on occasion. So, in con- 
versation with the boys, he was truly natural and familiar; 
they would talk to him in schoolboy phrase without any 
form of ceremony. He went so far as to make them his 
tutors in some ways ; a stranger at his table would some- 
times almost have a fit, at hearing his host’s brilliant 
conversation interrupted by a small boy’s piping voice : 
‘*You are eating too fast, Head”. But he got at his 
boys’ hearts and brains, inspired them with such a sense 
of honour that no spirit of impurity got footing there, 
nor did any boy hesitate to call in ‘‘ Head” if the fame 
of Loretto were in danger, for schoolboy honour there 
was the real honour of life. The uninitiated, who saw 
flannelled boys walking about coatless and hatless in 
early days, thought him quite mad; even the hardy 
fishwives would say: ‘‘ Pit on your bonnet, my lamb 
ye’ll catch a awfu’ cauld”! but to-day Threadneedle 
Street is full of hatless men! The new boy’s entrance 
examination related chiefly to his feet; and the brand- 
new V-shaped boots were hidden away in favour of 
unfashionable foot-shaped gear. Such unconventional 
ways were insisted on, not only as being rational, but 
as the outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual 
freedom to adopt any reasonable nonconformity of 
deed or thought. Fresh air by night and day, plenty 
of good, plain food, with no ‘“‘ grub” between meals, 
exercise—as regular as lessons—in games where single 
prowess is made subservient to the welfare of the side, 
loose clothing, and long hours of sleep (how many lives 
are wrecked for want of this at school !)—all these 
made a race of splendid men. In 1881 there were nine 
boys at Oxford of whom no less than eight got their 
Blues in the Rugby team ; and in 1884 of twelve old 
boys eleven got their Blues. The Oxford team of those 
days was as invincible as the New Zealanders of to-day, 
chiefly because the unselfish style of playing at Loretto 
was adopted. There is a common impression that every- 
thing was sacrificed to games at Loretto. This was 
far from being the case ; thirteen per cent. of the Loretto 
Blues got their Firsts. It is doubtful whether any 
school of the same size has a better record in the way of 
University success. But the Loretto boys had each 
one come under Almond’s influence, had talked with 
him, and been taught to think on many subjects quite 
unknown to the ordinary public-school boy. They had 
looked into the world’s problems for themselves and 
were on the whole much less prone to the coltishness 
of boyhood turned loose, and had a way of passing 
others in the Finals who had started far more brilliantly 
—character told. 

Many who read this book will think: ‘‘Ah! had I 
been under Almond, how different my life would have 
been”. To have heard those wonderful ‘‘ Sermons by 
a Lay Head Master ”—‘‘ that voice now ringing high 
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with a moral earnestness, now sinking toa soft cadence 

of persuasion, now thundering in a very fury of denun- 
ciation”. To have listened to him when the ‘‘ Double ” 
had rung and he gave out in striking phrase the thoughts 
fresh-minted in the furnace of his mind; to have re- 
ceived his letters so rich in originality, and noble 
thought, so manly and so lovable—a collection of 
them would be a treasure-house of racy wisdom, wit 
and sterling sense. A famous schoolmaster lately 
wrote of his charges: ‘‘ These boys are not my own; 
they drift away, they come back dutifully and affec- 
tionately to talk to their old tutor, and we are both 
of us painfully conscious that we have lost hold of the 
thread, and that the nearness of the tie that once 
existed exists no more.’ Not so with Almond; he 
was to his boys an intimate, living force; to be with 
him again was to be fresh-charged with moral vigour. 
One seldom meets a Loretto boy who is not ready to 
talk for an hour or two about ‘‘ Head” and his old 
school. 

The book is fresh and unconventional, partly written 
for Lorettonians and partly for the general public ; it 
might easily have fallen flat between the two, but it is 
so full of good things, and so interesting that we for- 
give any little defects of arrangement. Everyone 
interested in education should drink of the bubbling 
stream of ‘‘ Head’s” ideas, and learn how physical 
deterioration and religious instruction so far ceased 
to be difficulties that the school became a brother- 
hood, the sworn foe of wrong, and not least of that 
‘wrong state of the body—ill-health. 


GUSH IN A GARDEN OF PEKING. 


“Round about my Peking Garden.” By Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little. London: Unwin. 1905. 15s. net. 


T is unfortunate for Mrs. Archibald Little that her 
work on Peking and its neighbourhood should 
have appeared simultaneously with that of Mr. Putnam 
Weale on the ‘‘ Reshaping of the Far East”, for it 
suffers severely by contrast. In Mr. Weale’s book we 
have a most valuable contribution to the history of the 
‘Far Eastern question, full of fact, detail and shrewd 
‘prophecy, all affording much food for reflection, while 
Mrs. Little tells her readers nothing that is new, and 
~what she does tell is misleading, because in her 


-endeavour to see things through artistic spectacles she 


sacrifices fact to effect and paints her pictures in far 
too vivid colours. She indulges, for instance, in a 
‘long rhapsody on the beauties of a garden surrounding 
the palace of a high Chinese official in which she 
apparently took up her quarters shortly after the relief 
of the Legations, though how she got there she omits 
to mention. In this garden there was no grass, 
flowers were conspicuous by their absence, and rock- 
work, naked and unadorned, the work of the mason 
and not of the artist, was the prevailing feature. No 


-one who has seen a Chinese garden can fail to be struck 


with the stiffness of effect as compared with the 
artistic work of the Japanese landscape gardener, and 
yet Mrs. Little launches into pages of what can 
-only be called ‘‘ gush” upon beauties which it must 
have required an enthusiast indeed to discover. This 
chapter is typical of the whole book. She writes 
pleasantly enough, but the reader who sees things 
through Mrs. Little’s spectacles will probably be 
much disillusionised if he ever visits the scenes which 
she describes. Be that as it may, he will certainly be 
misled if he accepts Mrs. Little’s statements on matters 
beyond her personal experience, for when she leaves 
the beaten track she is wrong in a large number of 
-cases. It is not worth while to correct Mrs. Little’s 
mistakes, for her book, from the nature of it, is not 
likely to be studied critically or to be regarded as a 
serious work. A record of personal experiences written 
‘in an easy style and illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs, it can be taken up as one would any light 
novel, but ‘‘gush” is the prevailing note, and Mrs. 
Little should not be regarded as a trustworthy guide. 
Her monograph on Pekingese dogs is interesting, and 
as she obtains her information from authorities on the 
subject her description of the “ points" to be looked 


for is correct enough, but, as in so many instances, 
when she leaves her authorities and ventures on inde- 
pendent statement, she at once goes off the track. In 
this same chapter Mrs. Little protests against anyone 
venturing to reproach the Chinese with cruelty of dis- 
position. No observant traveller, in northern China at 
any rate, could credit the average Chinese with a 
feeling of kindness to animals. They are kind to pets, 
no doubt, and to children, especially to boys, but the 
measure, for instance, of the solicitude of a Chinese 
carter, mule-driver or camel-driver for the welfare 
of his beast is strictly one of utility. No one 
can be impressed with a sense of Chinese kindness to 
animals who has seen a drove of pack mules with 
their saddles off, or of camels worked in summer, the 
condition of whose backs would land the driver, if he 
were in England, in a police-court within a very few 
hours. The cruelty of Chinese to animals, the con- 
dition of their prisons, the torture inflicted on people 
charged with serious crime, the treatment of witnesses, 
the indifference to suffering generally, are so pro- 
verbial that it is strange that even an enthusiast like 
Mrs. Little should have failed to observe it. Has 
Mrs. Little never seen a suffering pauper dying by the 
roadside without attracting even a look of sympathy 
from the passers-by? Has she never seen a Chinaman 
undergoing the penalty of the cangue—a huge wooden 
collar which allows the wearer no rest by day or night ? 
Has she never heard of Chinese being beaten to death ? 
of criminals being exposed in a cage to die of slow 
starvation? One would at least imagine, as she was 
in Peking shortly after the suppression of the Boxer 
rising, that she would have heard of some of the 
cruelties perpetrated upon innocent mien, women 
and children, Chinese and foreign alike, by people 
whom she regards as humane. It is strange how 
quickly we forget—what we do not want to re- 
member. 


THE 


CENTRAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd, 


HEAD OFFICE. 

NICHOLAS HOUSE, 12 & 13 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
TOTAL SECURITY to Policy Holders over £1,000,000. 
TRUSTEES. 

His Grace THe Duxe or Ricnmonp anp Gorpon, K.G, 

THe Honouras_e Justice GRANTHAM. 
Str Peter Wacker, Bart. 
CHAIRMAN.—WALTER CHAMBERLAIN, J.P. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURCLARY, and THIRD PARTY INDEMNITY 
Policies issued. 
Agency Applications Invited. General Manager, HUGH LEWIS. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 
Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 

would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 
Estimated results on attaining age 60. 


A Cash Payment of £1,525 0 0 
An Annuity of 140 0 0 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 72,180 O @Q. 
In cases where policies have matured, the estimated results have 
been fully realised. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W, P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,400,000 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | Proits ae sivided every years solely 


INSTITUTION 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


bas received £58,6652,175 in interest, rent, and profits earned on its 
investments, being 28°9 cent. of the total premiums received. This 
interest, rent, and gucles be have practically paid the death claims in 
every year of ‘the Company's history, the average ratio for the 62 years 
being 94°5 per cent. Aside from interest and rents, the Company has 
earned £3,652,402 as profit on its investments, and this amount has 
exceeded the total payments to officers and employés at the home office 


by £264,261. 


Total Income for 62 Years, £261,055,799. 


This has been used as follows :— 
Paid to Policy-hoiders, or held 


in Trust for them . 82°3 p.c. 
Agents or Agency Expenses 10'5 p.c. 
Management and Care of Funds 5:9 p.c. 

100 p.c. 


Full information about the Company and its Policies on application to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGOOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esg., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 

Joun Ropert Freeman, Esq. Robert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Mutter, Esq. Tuos. McKinnon Woop, Esq., LL.D. 
Price, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 

ersonal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed ‘£11,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT: 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums received, while 
the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 per cent. of the 
premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 306. per_cent. per annum on sums assured 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,251,779. Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


BONUS YEAR, 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in foree on 
1st June in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Expenses. 


Low Premiums. 


Scottish Provident INstituTioN. 


LONDON: 17 Wittiam Srrest, E.C. 
WEST END 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


| 


UNION 


} MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 


** The Society is in an exceedingly strong finaneial position.” 
Sratist. 


(7 CURRENT SAVINGS’ POLICY 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


Sexp FOR ParticuLars To Dept. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


Assurance ) Company, | Limited. 
CAPITAL... £500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS . . £1,815,507 
PAID IN CLAIMS . . . . £3,126,375 

ACCIDENT 

BURGLARY 


1,2,&3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after D b 
31st, 1908. 


MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms, 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£55,000,000. 


PRUDENTIAL 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE| 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ 
Annual {1894 - £1,012,786 | 
1894 - - £5,536,659 
|1904 £9,014,532 
-  £12,173,703 
Policies 1904 - £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. } 
Gresnam Lire Assurance Socisty, Limirep, 
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NOVELS. 


“*Dan the Dollar.’ By Shan F. Bullock. Dublin: 
Maunsell. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


The returned American is a familiar figure in Ireland : 
he generally combines a lofty contempt for the unenter- 
prising life of his kinsmen with an eloquent indignation 
against the tyrannical Government which, by his own 
account, drove him from a life of brutalising poverty 
to a land of riches and enterprise. In Mr. Bullock’s 
new novel, however, he reveals himself as a fairy 
godfather, tempering his criticisms with open-handed 
generosity. The story opens with a little country fair 
in Ulster. Sarah, the capable wife of the amiable in- 
effectual Felix Ruddy, is reluctantly bargaining over 
the sale of their one cow while her husband is wasting 
their substance by giving marketable apples away to 
children. The son Dan returns from the States to rescue 
his old parents from financial disaster, and to con- 
vulse the district with his go-ahead ideas. Mr. 
Bullock has a very intimate knowledge of Ulster rural 
life; no other Irish novelist has so skilfully depicted 
the struggles of the small farmer. Miss Barlow’s 
people are generally very poor cottagers, presented 
with the sympathy which their misfortunes arouse in 
an educated visitor who cannot quite reproduce their 
actual way of speech. But Mr. Bullock shows us the 
farmer with no cloak of sentiment: his (or her) penu- 
riousness, narrow interests, small pride, and genuine 
self-respect. The story in this case is very slight; 
Dan comes home, spends his money, and goes back to 
make another fortune in America. But while he is on 
the stage his relations with the various members of the 
Ruddy household give occasion for subtle studies of 
character. The successful American contractor, whose 
conception of the universe is that one lives to get the 
better of one’s neighbours, is face to face with an 
indolent, tolerant father, a severely religious mother of 
the true Ulster type, and two cousins whose philosophy 
of life he cannot grasp. One is a dreamy youth who 
can play the fiddle and does not care for money, the 
other a girl with something of the nun’s tempera- 
ment. For Roman Catholic and Protestant are living 
in amity under one roof, and to both the sordid 
materialism of the Americanised kinsman is something 
too repellent to be covered by his real good-nature and 
liberality. 


‘‘A Son of the People: a Romance of the Hungarian 
Plains.” By the Baroness Orezy. London: 
Greening. 1906. 6s. 


The story of the peasant who aspired to the hand of 
a lady of noble birth is so old that we should not be 
surprised if it were really a solar myth or a symbol of 
Professor Frazer's vegetation cult. Baroness Orczy, 
however, has in her latest novel surrounded it so 
successfully with the atmosphere of rural Hungary that 
the book interests and attracts despite the poverty of 
the plot. We have never before come across quite so 
much kissing in ‘so small a compass, but everybody’s 
morals seem to be correct enough. The time of the 
‘story is apparently the present, or a very recent period, 
and it is refreshing to read of a contemporary society 
in which no one thinks about money (except in a suitor 
for a daughter’s hand) and a nobleman’s wife can talk 
complacently of a hundred and seventy guests sitting 
down to dinner. The Magyar nobles, one gathers, 
retain the ideas of lavish hospitality which flourished 
among the Irish gentry of the eighteenth century and 
the old families of the Southern States before the war. 
Unfortunately this novel presses the moral that in a 
material age even the bluest blood cannot neglect 
business matters with impunity. 


“‘Tara.” By Lady Florence Dixie. London: Long. 

‘“‘Tzra” is not a novel, but a lengthy exposition of 
beliefs, a series of tirades against conventional morality, 
Christianity, and established traditions of all kinds— 
and, with more justification, against gambling, cruelty 
to animals, and other vices and forms of injustice. 
izra himself is a mysterious being who appears in 


every chapter in a different part of the world, Mexico, 
the Behring Sea, Palestine, or South Africa ; always in 
a state of protestation and dogmatism. He has a twin 
soul in Lady Isa Delamere, who is also protestant 
and dogmatic, an ardent defender of the rights of 
women and of free thought on all sorts of subjects. 
Lady Florence Dixie’s work (which apparently dates 
back to 1877) is a queer mixture of fact and hallucina- 
tion, of wild and ridiculous reasoning and good sense— 
of violent prejudice and keen clear-sightedness—the 
product apparently of a disordered brain, and of an 
over-excited imagination. ‘‘Izra” is nevertheless not 
wholly negligible in spite of its many absurdities ; there 
is the impulse of generosity in the hysterical outbursts, 
and under the extravagances of sentiment and manner 
lie certain incontestable and painful truths. The author 
will not suffer us to ignore what is unpleasant, and 
few women, we fancy, will care to buy sealskins after 
reading the chapter which describes the horrible 
tortures to which the wretched seals are subjected. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Baku, an Eventful History.” By J. D. Henry. London: Constable, 
1905. 128. 6d. net. 


Mr. Henry’s useful work is divided into two portions, one 
dealing with the industries connected with the production of 
illuminating oils in the Caucasus ; and the other with the 
recent sanguinary combats between the Tartars and Armenians 
in Baka and its vicinity. The first part of the book makes 
clear the history of an important industry that even the recent 
tragical destruction will fail to destroy. These enormous 
deposits of rock-oil, lying many feet below the surface, are 
possibly produced by the action of heat on the vast beds of 
shell envelopes of zoophytes long passed away, left by the 
receding waves of a sea that joined both Euxine and Caspian. 
How much of this natural wealth lies beneath the earth’s 
crust here, it is impossible to say ; but all indices point to the 
existence of an almost illimitable supply. Mr. Henry insists 
that there is a great future for the Caucasus, which contains 
not only oil, but copper, iron, zinc and tin. British interests, he 
says, should be well represented in this country of great 
potentialities. “Germans and Americans are bidding more 
vigorously for Russian favours and options, British financiers 
should give serious thought to the question of how they can 
best secure a fair share of those fields of industry which 
Russia will shortly attempt to open up with the help of foreign 
finance.” Yet we might warn intending speculators in the 
oil-fields at Baki to beware of the curious natural cha- 
racteristics of the place. A “fountain”, as it is called in 
Russia, a “spouter” or “gusher”, according to Mr. Henry, 
may in its burst of activity ruin the whole surrounding works, 
buildings, and land. The oil, if not at once secured, may 
devastate not only the property of its owner, but that of his 
neighbours also. The indemnity to them may swallow up all 
the profits of the venture. From the experience of numerous 
visits to Bakfi we agree with Mr. Henry that there will be an 
early expansion of the oil-fields in Russia. For the details 
of the hideous massacres that were perpetrated in Baki we 
refer readers to the book. The ordinary Englishman little 
realises the possibilities of this city of limestone palaces, 
dominating the Caspian ; its bay teeming with shipping, whose 
motive power is Baki’s own oil, protected from the northern 
gales by the peninsula of Apsheron. 


“Canterbury.” By T. Charles Cox. London: Methuen. 1905. 
4s. 6d. net. 


No one can make Canterbury a field of inquiry without find- 
ing that too many others have been over the ground before 
him, and there is nothing in this latest historical and topo- 
graphical account of the city which has not been already 
noticed by those who have written about the place, except 
perhaps the fact that Saxon long and short work has been 
detected in the church of S. Dunstan. It was hardly necessary 
to explain that “these pages are not intended to be a guide- 
book in the ordinary acceptation of the term”, for they are 
priced at 4s. 6d. and contain too much bad grammar. It ap- 

rs that Archbishop Benson asked Mr. Cox to write a short 
istory of the city of Canterbury and Mr. Cox, considering “the 
request almost a command, produced a ‘scheme of procedure’ 
which was submitted to the Archbishop and met with his 
approval”. Dr. Benson was noted for his tact, but he could 
scarcely have hidden a shudder had he lived to read :—* The 
North-West Transept, or Martyrdom, the actual scene of the 
tragedy that startled all Christendom, and whose dim distant 
echoes yet reverberate in the ears of the intelligent visitor, has 
already been to some extent described.” Not wishing to make 
intelligent visitors’ flesh creep we refrain from taking further 
extracts out of Mr. Cox’s short history, some passages of 
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which recall forcibly the guide io Canterbury published by 
the Canterbury Chamber of Commerce. The condemnation 
of vandalism and remarks on the condition of castle, priests’ 
hospital and Grey Friars House merit sympathy, but when this 
much has been said an uneasy feeling still remains that the 
Archbishop’s “spirit” must have “passed away without a 

ng” in the settled belief that “the idea of this small book 
had been abandoned”. 


“tNature Tones and Undertones.” By J. M. Boraston. London: 
Sherratt and Hughes. 1905. 6s. net. 


Mr. Boraston’s former book, published little more than a year 
ago, dated indeed 1905, was received with a general chorus of 
praise, not merely from those who were taken by the pleasant 
style and the charming pictures, but by the one or two who 
knew and recognised in Mr. Boraston a new and _ faithful 
eye. Nowit is related of two celebrated historians discussing 
their colleagues, that one said “I should like A—— if only he 
would not publish his note-books”; whereupon the other 
rejoined: * Anyhow that is better than B—— who publishes his 
waste-paper basket”! Mr. Boraston has in his new volume 
not perhaps given us his note-book or his waste-paper basket 
so much as stuff which was deliberately written to meet a 
fancied demand. Throughout it suggests that its author did 
not set out on this or that day to see and enjoy the birds but to 
get copy. The chapters strike one as too obviously piéces 
d’occasion ; they lack the maturity and selection, we might 
even say the surety, of his earlier writing. In Mr. Boraston’s 
case we have the true temperament of the watcher and 
chronicler of bird life, but this time the slightness of his 
material does not allow him an opportunity of showing his 
quality. 


“English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century.” By William 
Raleigh. Glasgow: MacLehose. 1906. 4s. 6d. net. 


Though the title may rather remind him of that book, the 
reader is not to look in Mr. Raleigh’s work for anything like 
the stir and strong interest of Froude’s “ English Seamen” ; but 
all the same one is glad that what originally appeared as pre- 
liminary matter in the new edition of Hakluyt has been re- 
published separately. Mr. Raleigh is a writer of pure and 
sometimes beautiful English. He is fastidious, we imagine, in 
his writing, but not oppressively so. The style suits the 
subject well. We can recommend this volume on the whole 
with pleasure, but could do without Mr. Raleigh’s occasional 
moralisings ; for instance, “human sense is feeble, human 
reason whimsical and vain, human life short and troubled”. 


“ An Introduction to Old English Furniture.” By W. E. Mallett. 
London: Newnes. 1906. 5s. 


Mr. Mallett’s book is not intended as a serious rival to the 
massive and elaborate work which Mr. Percy Macquoid is 
engaged on at the present time, and indeed it is not to be com- 
pared with several works on old furniture which have been 
published within the last fifty years or so; but it is a sensible 
and clear account of old schools of furniture, given in the form 
of notes, each page being illustrated. Mr. Mallett gives five 
periods : “ The Classic Period” 1770-1820, which includes the 
work of Sheraton, Heppelwhite and Adams; “The Early 


Hanoverian Period ” 1750-1775 (Chippendale) ; “ The Hogarth | 


Period” ; the Dutch School 1670-1710 ; and Tudor and Stuart 
time. There are capital illustrations by H. M. Brock. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Février. 3fr. 


The Vicomte d’Avenel contributes to this number a paper, 
which appears to be the first of a series, and shows an extra- 
ordinary amount of research, on comparative wealth during 
the last seven hundred years. He has with great care reduced 
the figures to the standards of to-day by reckoning not only 
the amounts but the purchasing power of money. The result is 
extremely instructive, at all events so far as France is con- 
cerned, for he only deals with France. Probably the effect 
would be much the same if an identical process were applied 
to this country. In the Middle Ages, he tells us, there was no 
single person who could be compared for wealth with the fifty 
richest in modern France. Francis I. who was an extrava- 
gant prince and a great patron of art only spent a little over 
£50,000 a year on his own expenses and the outlay on his 
Court. The seventeenth century saw more great fortunes in 
France than the eighteenth. The lower classes in France 
to-day are twice as well off as their predecessors in the Middle 
Ages, the bourgeois four times, and the well-to-do class six 
times, but the working classes have benefited more in propor- 
tion, for they can do more with twice the earnings to better 
their existence than the rich can do to embellish theirs with a 
quadrupled income. This the writer proposes to demonstrate 
im subsequent papers. There is an amusing, but rather thin, 
article by M. Augustin Filon on the British elections. 


For this Week's Books see page 246. 


Seoren WHISKIES - 


"BLACK WHITE” 


AND 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


Distinguished from all others 
by its invigorating nutritious 
qualities and delicious flavour, 
It contains all the substance 
of the choicest Nibs, and main- 
tains its leading position as 


COCOA 


the best form of Cocoa 
for every-day use. 


“IT 1S ABLE TO SUPPORT 
LIFE.” —Lancez. 


COCOA 


on cup more nourishment than 
cups any i cocoa, and ds 


NOURISHES. WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


SEEDS| 


FLOWER KITCHEN GARDEN J] 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1906 contains a Select List of all the best Seed. 
for securing a supply of Vegetables ‘‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List of 
the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden always. 
gay. Also many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 

xhibitors. Sent Post Free on application. 

_ BARR’S SPRING BULB CATALOGUE (FREE) contains a Descriptive. 
List of the Best Anemones, Cannas, li Gladioli, Lilies, Ranunculus, 
Tigridias, and other Bulbs and Tubers for planting March and April. : 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


~ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, Loudon. 


For P: to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


6/- | The POISON of TONGUES. | 6/- 


By M. Cape. 
3 DICK: 3/6 
{A Story without a Plot. 
By | G. F. BRADBY. 


BROWNUJOHN’S. 6/- 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
(Ready Feb. 26. 


Also a Third Impression of Mrs. DEARMER’S Novel. 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 6/- 


MorninG Posr.—“The book is one about which you do not | 
cease to think when you have laid it aside.” i 


‘ 


LONDON : SMITH, on : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 WATERLOO S.W. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 


L-XIX. By A. QUILLER- BAND CINDE. By Sir 
= FRANCIS K.C. LE. 
ADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM. SOME NATURAL HIST lL. 
Hoa. Sir | By the Rev. DEAN 
ST, 
GORGOTTEN ADEIRALS. 
agour or w. a. SOME FORGOTTEN, 
THE LASS OF WINDWARD FARM. | row A COLLEGE WINDOW. 
By SuTCLirFE. 


OF G@TONE. By Chapters VIL.-IX. By 


J. WeyMAN, 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WareRLoo PLacg, S.W. 


GREENING’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A STORY WHICH WILL EXCITE ATTENTION. _ 
THE 


EXPIATION OF EUGENE. 


By FREDERICK H. BALFOUR. 6s. 

Saturday Review says:—‘‘A careful piece of work. In Eugene 
Lierena we have a duality of an uncommon kind. . . The story of his 
life and development, of his labours as a clergyman, and then the 
revelation of his crime and the account of his expiation are mana 
with considerable ability. Mr. Balfour has given us a book interesting 
for its psychology as well as for its incidents.” 


A New Romance of great interest by the author of ** The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 


A. SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


By the BARONEss Orczy. 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


A Romance of the Hungarian Plains. 


THE BARONESS ORCZY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, Thirteenth Edition. 
BY THE GODS BELOVED. Third Edition. 
THE EMPEROR'S CANDLESTICKS., Third Edition. 


Messas. GREENING & CO., Ltd., » beg to announce that they are 
publishing a powerful new Novel, entitled 


“A TIME OF TERROR.” 


BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 


This is a very sensational story, and will excite considerable atten- 
tion, The author, who for the present wishes to remain anonymous, 
has invented a daring idea, and handles it in a daring manner. The 
subject is one of general interest, and is much in the air at the present 
tine. The story is well written, and is full of interest from first to last. 
A book likely to be talked about. 

Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


Lonpon : 
GREENING & CO., Ltp., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
ART 


Géricault. By L. Rosenthal (*‘ Les Maitres de l’Art”). Paris: Librairie 
de l’Art Ancien et Moderne. Broché, 3/7. 50 ; cartonné, 4/*. 50. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Life of St. Alphonsus de’ Liguori (Written in French by Austin 
Berthe. Edited in English by Harold Castle. Vol. II), 
Dublin : James Duffy and Co. 


CLASSICS 
Le Génie de Tacite. By Eugétne Bacha. Paris: Alcan. 4/* 


FICTION 
The High Toby (H. B. Marriott Watson). Methuen. 6s. 
Barr and Son (Edwin Elliott). Stock. 6s. net. 
A Time of Terror. Greening. 6s. , 
The Mystery of the Shadow (Fergus Hume). Cassell. 35. 6. 
Lady Elizabeth and the Juggernaut (Evelyn Everett-Green). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 
Traffic (E. Temple Thurston). Duckworth. 6s. 
The Misses Make-Believe (Mrs. Boyd). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
The u..ca Dealer (Georges Ohnet). Laurie. 6s. 
First it was Ordained (Guy Thorne). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
The Poison of Tongues (M. E. Carr), 6s.; Dick (G. F. Bradby). 
3s. 6d. Smith, Elder. 


HisTORY AND ARCH-ZOLOGY 


Coin T Types, their Origin and Development (George Macdonald). 
lasgow: MacLehose. 0s. net. 
Lectures on Early English History (William Stubbs). Edited by 
Arthur Hassall). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


Law 


6 Notable Scottish Trials” :—The Trial of Dr. Pritchard (Edited by 
William Roughead). Sweet and Maxwell. 5s. net. 

Ancient Law (Sir Henry Sumner Maine. With Introduction and 
Notes by Sir Frederick Pollock). Murray. 5s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


‘* Everyman’s Library” (Edited by Ernest Rhys) :—Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson ; Lockhart’s History of Napoleon Buonaparte ; Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales ; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ; The Golden Book 
of Marcus ‘Aurelius (Casaubon’s Translation) ; Coleridge’s Bio- 

raphia Literaria ; Froude’s Essays in Literature and History ; 
| power Harold; The Cloister and the Hearth; Barchester 
Towers ; Sense and Sensibility ; Sermons on Religion and Life 
(F. W. Robertson) ; History of the Byzantine Empire (George 
Finlay); Browning’s Poems, 1844-1864; Tennyson’s Poems, 
1830-1863. Dent. Leather, 2s. net; cloth, Is. net each. 

The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants (Charles Darwin. 
Popular Edition). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Key to the World’s Progress (Charles Stanton Devas). Loagmans. 
5s. net. 

The Unity of Will: Studies of an Irrationalist (George Ainslie Hight). 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


Some Dogmas of Religion (J. McTaggart E. McTaggart). Arnold. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Jesus (W. Bousset. Translated by Janet P. Trevelyan, and Edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison), 4s.; S. Paul: the Man and his Work 
(H. “Weinel. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann and Edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison), tos. 6¢. Williams and Norgate. 

Religions of the Past and the Religion of the Future (by Senex). 

Black. Is. net. 


TRAVEL 
Granada: Memories, Adventures, Studies and Impressions (Leonard 
Williams). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia (H. Warington Smyth). Murray. 
21s. net. 
VERSE 
In the Valley of Stars there is a Tower of Silence (Smara Khamara). 
** The Green Sheaf.” 
Plays and Lyrics (Cale Young Rice). Hodder and Stoughton. 
75. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Acorn, the (Number II.) Caradoc Press. 25. 6d. net. 

Author’s Progress, the (Adam Lorimer). Blackwood. 5s. net. 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom. Spottiswoode. 
50s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY: Revue des Deux 
Mondes, ir ; La Revue, 1 fr. 50; Mercure de France, 2/7. 253 
Analecta Bollandiana (Brussels). 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO BAZZI 


1477-1549. (Hitherto usually styled ‘‘ Sodoma.”) 
sy R. H. HOBART CUST. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


THE THREE DORSET CAPTAINS AT TRAFALGAR. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS COMRADES, CHARLES BULLEN 
AND HENRY DIGBY. By A. M. BROADLEY and R. G. BARTELOT, 
= A. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


. They have on = us_a work which is not only one of exceptional interest, 
but is of permanent value.”—Morning Post. 

+ full of interest as a fresh contribution to our knowledge of stirring times, 
and “especially for its full life-story of an engagii personality, a hero of whom the 
country no less rsetshire may well be a i ”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE ELEVEN EAGLETS OF 
THE WEST. 


By PAUL Author of “The Great North-West,” “‘The Great 
Deserts and Forests of No America, * The Great Mountains and Forests of 
South America,” ee” Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


MAST AND SAIL IN EUROPE 
| AND ASIA. 


By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, Secretary, Mines Department, Transvaal, 
Author of ** Five Years in — Yith numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CHARLES DARWIN'S WORKS. 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF 
CLIMBING PLANTS. 


With IMustrations. Large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE HATANEE A Tale of Burman 
Superstition. 
By ARTHUR EGGAR. With Frontispiece. 6s. 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—MARCH 1906. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. By ‘‘X.” 

TORYISM AND TARIFFS. By W. B. Durriecp, 

BOSTON. By Henry James. 

ON THE rege ATTITUDE TO MARVELS. By Sir Otiver 
LoncE, F.R.S., LL. 

THE ADVENT OF SOCIALISM. By E. Hume. 

WILLIAM PITT. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. By the Countess of Warwick. 

MR. BERNARD SHAW’S COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT OF 
WOMEN. By Constance A. BaRnicoaT. 

THE PRESS IN WAR-TIME. By A JourNacistT. 

THE SERBO-BULGARIAN CONVENTION AND ITS RESULTS. By 
ALFRED STEAD. 

WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITY. ByG. M. Tuckwett. 

THE CASE FOR THE LORDS. By D. C. Latusury. 

WILLIAM SHARP AND FIONA MACLEOD. By Karuarine Tynan. 

THE WHIRLWIND. Book I. Chapters IX.-XII. By Puitiports. 

CORRESPONDENCE. By Colonel J. G. Uprieny. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LimiTep. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


Pars. . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
° . Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
. Le Kiosque Miche), Boulevard des Capucines. 
. Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. . 
. Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
. F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
Rome. . . .  . Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
New Yorx P The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U. SA). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA . . The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
+ The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
. The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
9 . . A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
AFRICA. « Central News , Ltd., Capetown; Johannes- 
; Pretoria ; Durban, and all branches. 
AUSTRALIA & Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane ; 


TASMANIA « «  « Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
New Zearanp; .; . Gordon & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland ; Christchurch. 


” ” ee 
Montreat, CANADA 


MACMILLAN & CO0O.’S LIST. 


With Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


MEMOIRS OF 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK. 


A Memoir. 


By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. met. 
[7mesday. 


VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY 
OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. 
In Five Volumes. Vol. II., F—L, 8vo. 21s. net. , 
Previously Published.—Vol. 1., A—E, ats, net. 


k 


New Book by the Author of 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. By H. Fietpine 


HALL. 8vo. Tos. net. 


SECOND PART JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Part Second. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published, Part I., 4s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES. —‘‘*The Dynasts’ is daringly and superbly original...... ‘The 
Dynasts’ is a work of exceptional power. It isa thing t with imation. 
It is a great, modern, Epic of the Intelligence —a vision of the world charged with 
amasing significance, amesing originality of conception.’ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FOUNDERS OF CEOLOGY. By Sir Arcur- 


BALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc. 8vo. Los. net. 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


EASY MATHEMATICS: 


Chiefly Arithmetic. 
Being a agian of iin to Teachers, Parents, self-taught Students, and Adults, 
or Indication of most things in 
to be known. By Sir Ottver Lopcg, F. D.Sc., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By Henry Cuarves Lea, LL.D. In4 vols. Vol. L., 8vo. 10s, 6d. met. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The MARCH Number contains : 
THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA. Why the Country was not hospitable to them, 
yy CARMEN SyLva (Queen of Roumania). 
THE = OF THE SUN. Route Notes in Sicily. I. By Wimutam 
BION AND ADONAIS (Shelley and Keats). By Epirn M. Tuomas. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, res. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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H. SOTHERAN & 00., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PR UYERS AND PUBLIC 
NSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, TE THE g COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch S number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED ce AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Box Lonvon. Codes: Unicopge and A B C, 
Telephone : TRAL I515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
. | ‘HE Reading Rooms will be Closed from Thursday, 
March st, to th, inclu: 
MAUNDE THOMPSON, 


Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February 20th, 1906. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST ee for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, ion of charge. Replies received. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Strand, W.C., on MON t One o'clock precise AUT 
GRAPH LETTERS HIST ORICAL bOCUMENTS 
of A. Pope Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Coleridge, T. Carlyle, Lord Byron, 
‘Tennyson, &e. ; Signatures of Sovereigns and other Royal Personages ; albums of 
Letters, Franks, &c. ; an extensive collection of medical and surgical autographs ; ; 
4me letters from Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton ; an important series of political 
letters from the Earl of Beaconsfield ; documents relating to the Poet Keats ; 
letter and stanzas of Robert Burns. 


‘May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. be had. 


THE “VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 7a LATE S. GEORGE HOLLAND, 


Q 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (ey ordes of the Executor), at their wr 
0. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, C., on WEDNESDAY, February 2 
and two following days, at One o'clock precisely, the VALUABLE LIBR RY 


of the late S. rge Holland, Esq., of 22a Sussex Square, comprising first 
editions of sw authors, inclu ing the following writers :—A’Beckett, 
Ainsworth, 


. Arnold, Barham, Blackmore, Bronté, the Brownings, Dickens, 
Dodgson, George Eliot, Hardy, Leigh Hunt, Lady Jackson, B. &. 
James, Rich. Jefferies, Douglas jenna, J. H. Jesse, Chas. Lamb, Andrew 
Lang, Chas, Lever, Capt. Marryat, Ruskin, Sir W. Scott, Shelley, R. L. 
Stevenson, R. S. Surtees, Tennyson, Thackeray, &c. Special 
= Rare Works illustrated by Geo. and R. Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, 
H. K. Browne, Doyle, &c., and collections of caricatures; fine sporting 
books by Alken, Orme, Millais, Grimble, Crealock, Apperley, Scro , Taurton, 
&c.; Annals of rting and Fancy Gazette : Badminton Li rary, large 
r; Fur and "Feather Series, &c. Ackermann’s Publications, Goupil's 
Monographs, -illustrated books, books on birds (including Gould’s 
Birds of Great Britain), works on costume, Shakespeare’ s Plays (20 vols.), printed 
upon vellum, Scholey, 1803-4, &c., the whole being in the choicest condition, in 
erigina) parts or cloth uncut, or bound by the best binders. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


botels and Boarding houses. 
T ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Baiee. 
sumpy winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fas 
through tsains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 

licensed. Finest ition, facing sea and Oval ; electric li ht. lift, garage, 

roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine: and wines ; Turki icated, 
“ Dowsing ” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiceins. For tariff, apply hay 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


‘MINUTES FROM MARBLE. “ARCH. 
Saatentiy light, airy, seven-rooed UNFURNISHED FLAT TO 
“LET, second floor. awe service and coal lifts, electric light. telephone 
installation, bath-room (h. & c.), bookshelves and cupboards 


fitted. Four years’ 
Tease to run, with option of renewal. 


Electric fittings, curtain-poles, and spring 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
se 4 £m 
Haij Year ... O86. 8 oe OFF 2 
Quarter Year o 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
ol REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
the event. aifficulty rienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, on Publisher would be glad to be adouat 
mmedately. 


EDUCATION. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECONDARY 


The LONDON COUNTY nun invites applications for the appointment 
of a Teacher of Singing and Voice Production in the L.C.C. Secondary Scheols. 

Applicants should be capable of teaching both the Staff and the Tonic-sol-fa 
notations, and also Voice Production. 

The salary onpdiing 00 the post will be £200 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk of 
the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom ym must be returned not later than ro A.M. on 7th March, 1905, accom. 


of three testimonials of recent date. 
i 


tes applying through the post for the form of application should enclose 
a stamped adaressed envelope 
Candidates, other than pari candidates, invited to attend the Committee 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other eo 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be consid “s disqualification 
ME, 
Clerk of County Council. 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Army Council. 

EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Marcu 28-30. 

Apply to the Head + ag ae A. E. RUBIE, D.D., orto the Secretary, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W 


OAKHAM SCHOOL (RUTLAND). 


A small well-endowed Public Shed, with numerous Exhibitions 
to the Universities. The Alterations and Additions, which are now 
complete, make the Buildings exceptionally good. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on 26th, 7th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
Heap MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH. 


The Council invite applications for the post of Professor of English at the above 
College at a salary of £300a year. Applications, together with 7 & Leper 4 copies 
of testimonials, must reach the Registrar not later — Tuesday, March 13th, 1906. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the pres oe 

signet DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


WALES, 


SCHOOL, WOODFORD GREEN, 


ESSEX.—The Court of Assistants of the Drapers’ Company, the Governors 
of the School, invite applications for the post of HEADMASTER, about io = 
vacant owing to the resignation, on account of ill-health, of the Rev. J.E 
M.A. Applicants must be between 28 and 4o years of age, members of the & — 4 
of England, clerical or lay, graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, and 
have had experience in teaching. The school contains about 330 boys, of whom 
reo are foundationers, and the remainder day-boys. The Headmaster is remune- 
rated by a salary and capitation fees estimated to produce from £750 to £800 per 
annum, with the use cf a house free of rent, rates and taxes, and repairs. Applica; 
tions, with copies of testimonials, must reach the Clerk to the Governors, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, not later than the 12th March. 


HE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY IS VACANT. Salary £700 annum. Qualifications, 
organising and business capacity, literary abilit , intimate knowledge of the details 
and general problem of Church Educational ork. Candidates must be Church- 
men and mayor may not be in Holy Orders.—Apply by letter only for form of 
application 4 the Rev. Canon Brownxicc, National Society’s Office, 19 Great 
eter Street, Westminster. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 


CONTAINS . « 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 
Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Home, 10/40 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWQ STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 BELL’s Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. HENRY DRANE’S 


NEW BOOKS NOT TO BE MISSED. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


SWEET MISTRESS ANNE. Price 6s. By DaviD VENTNORS. 
THE EXPIATION OF THE LADY ANNE. Price 6s. 


By Laetitia Setwyn OLIveR. 
VALHALLA. Price 6s. By Georce Lone. 
BARBARA LAVENDER. Price 6s. By Rose PERKINS. 
TWO WOMEN OF KENT. Price 6s. Ey NorA DoBELL. 
HER REUBEN. A South African Novel. Price 6s. By FRANCIS 


BANCROFT. 


THE CURSE AND IT WAS SO. 
Roma Dene. 

THE DOOR ON THE LATCH. Price 3s. 6d. By ArrLeron 
Exuss, Author of “ Puffs of Wind.” 


A SUMMER NOSEGAY. 


Country RAMELER. 


WHA-OO-OO! Price 3s. 6d. By E. V. A. 
AT BREAK OF DAWN. Price 3s. 6d. 


JAMES. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF MACK. 


HIMSELF. 


Price 3s. 6d. By 


Price 3s. 6d. By A NORTH 


By GEOFFERY 


Price 3s. 6d. By 


A VERY WEIRD STORY. 
THE HORNED OWL. Price 6s. By W. BouRNE COOKE. 


“‘ Readers who love sensational stories will enjoy this book." —Dusudee Courier. 

The author has a real gift for creepiness." —Morning Leader. 

“* Readers cannot better the story connected with the capture and thefts of this 
weird bird...... The author has written a good story.”—Fad/ /al/ Gazette. 

“ Eeriness and mysteriousness are strongly in evidence in ‘ The Horned Owl.’....., 
An exciting story of mystery. Scotsman. 


GREATLY DARING. 


THE DRUMS OF FATE. By Rosert HALiFAax. 
A RARE AND STRIKING TESTIMONY. 

G. R. SIMS says: ‘‘If you want to read a book quite out of the 
common, read * The Drums of Fate,’ by Robert Halifax. The prin- 
eipal character is a girl who sells flowers near the Angel at 
Islington, and she talks the true talk and behaves exactly like 
what she is. ‘Jo’ Galilee is as original as any petticoat that has 
flitted across the fiction of the twentieth century.” 

‘“‘* The Drums of Fate,’ greatly daring, has shown us the heart of a primitive 
woman—a heart naked and unashamed, with ail its passion and potentiahties, its 
ugliness and its tender beauty.” 


Price 6s. 


THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION. 


THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM. Price 2s. 6d. 
net; orin paper cover, 1s. By Dr. .©. Munro (of Johannesburg). 


FETTERED TRADE. Pricets. By ANcus CAMPBELL. 


REMINISCENCES OF A POOR HUNTING MAN. 


Being Sundry Episodes in the Life of Charles Wilsillison, told by Himself. 
by Harotp TremsyNE, Author of “Two Women” &c. Price 
2s, Od. net. 


NEW BOOKS READY SHORTLY. 
The most contentious book of the year. 


PARSONS AND PAGANS. Being an Indictment of Chris- 


tianity and the Exposition of a New Faith. By Vivian Carey. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. 


WITH METHUEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. Price 6s. 

By H. S. Gasket. 
A Companion Volume to 

WITH RUNDLE’S EIGHTH DIVISION. [rice 6s. 
By T. Wetton. 

TED BASS, THE CRIPPLE. Price 3s. 6d. By Maurice 
E. A. WALLis. 

HAND AND LAND. rice 6s. By Georce Lone, Author 
of “ Valhalla.” 


FARMING IN THE CANADIAN N.W. Price ts. 


By Joun Harvy. 

DON'TS AND WHYS OF BEEKEEPING. P’rice is. 
By Gorpvon C. Dunn. 

COSMIC ETHICS. The Application of Natural Laws to Social 
Problems. Price 3s. 6d. net. By Cuartes Lee. 


THE ABC OF BILLIARDS. Illustrated. By Sypennam 
Dixon (Vigilans). Price 1s. 


HENRY J. DRANE, 
Satispury House, SALisBuRY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and 


DYSENTERY. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 
IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque. What’s 
What and Who’s Who of bookland from month 
to month. 

YOU should see the February number, 
rice 6d. met, for an article of exceptional 
interest on the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., 
as a bookman. The publisher Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., of Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, will be glad to send you a specimen 
copy of THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is the only Illustrated Periodical in existence appealing solely to 
the interests of 


His Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces, 


and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their 1 ive Stations. 
Other teatures include Leading Articles on the ‘‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal I igence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service ks, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Cxronicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, er will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 

which can commence with any number, 8s. per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of C. = for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 

111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


LA REVUE 4 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et Ja plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangeres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1906 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 ri ae pe gravures choisies i les. chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une ‘valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. reer 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 
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LIBERIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Liberian Development Company, 
Chartered and Limited, was held on Tuesday at Salisbury House, London Wall, 
E.C., to consider a resolution authorising the directors to raise the sum of £100,000 
by the issue of trust certificates in the form, and secured by the draft trust deed, 
to be submitted to the meeting, and to elect as an additional director M. Stanislas 
Badel, of Paris. Colonel Powney (the chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. C. Myring) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman explained that throughout the course of last year they were 
engaged in important negotiations with the Liberian Government, which came to 
a favourable issue in January, as the result of a visit to Liberia on the part of the 
managing director (Sir Harry Johnston). Their acceptance was now asked of a 
scheme which, in the opinion of the Board, inaugurated the successful development 
of Liberia by the Company. The C y started on its West African operations 
with the idea of developing mining properties on the Gold Coast. ‘‘ It possesses two 
mining properties—Dainsu and Cheriaman —which, at the time they were purchased, 
were believed to be of considerable value, but which, on account of the depression 
which has affected the West African market,the Company have not hitherto been able 
toturn toaccount. The West African market is now in a more buoyant condition, 
and several groups have approached us lately with a view to acquiring one of these 
properties, viz. the Dainsu, which is situated in the Prestea line of reef near the 
Broomassie property. Your Board believe that the Dainsu is a valuable possession, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


THE seventieth annual ordinary meeting of the members of the National Provident 
Institution for Mutual Life Assurance was held yesterday at Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The actuary and secretary, Mr. L. F. Hovil, having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, after referring to the death of Mr. C. S. Read and the resignation 
of the Master of Elibank, M.P., announced that the vacancies thus created had 
been filled by the appointment of Messrs. A. Smither"and H. E. Hoare. He then 
continued by saying that the new business which they had put on their books was 
just over £600,000, or some £50,000 more than they received last year. Although 
they had often exceeded this figure, especially in the years immediately preceding 
or following a bonus declaration, they were particularly pleased to have done 
so much this last year, as it was the middle year of the quinquennium, 
when their new business returns were generally at their lowest. The 
reason for this, no doubt, was that at that time there was no special 
force operating to bring them in new policy-holders. The effect of the preceding 
division of profits have worn off, and the next was too far off to attract the public, 
for they always found that they liked to assure just before a bonus division. It. 
must not be forgotten, too, that last year certain alterations were made in their 
rules, and they had in’ consequence been able to add to the forms of assurance they 
had been previously offering to the public, and that had helped to contribute to the 


and propose to take steps as soon as possible to turn this asset to good 
This Company holds as one of its principal assets a charter granted by the Liberian 
Government. For your convenience, I will summarise some of the rights conferred 
on your Company by this charter : The sole and exclusive rights and powers in the 
counties of Montserrado and Maryland (about one-half of the entire country, 


approximately 22,000 square miles) to search for all minerals, precious stones, &c., * 


and general mining rights over the remainder of Liberia ; to import, free of duty, 
all mining machinery, tools, and requisites, as also all machinery, plant, 
tools, &c., and materia prima required for the construction and equipment 
of public and other works, ies, , &c., toestablish and authorise 
banking and other companies for the purposes consistent with the provisions of the 
charter, to issue bank notes and to do all things that chartered banks may do in the 
United States of America, and he make loans; to make and maintain railways, 
canals, bridges, roads, teleg leph , &c., &c., and generally to engage in 
apy works which may tend to ‘the development or improvement of the territories of 
the Republic ; to carry on mining and other industries and manufactories, to carry 
on any lawful commerce, trade, &c., in consonance with the laws of the Republic, 
and to establish agencies ; to acquire and hold land, subject to the Constitution of 
Liberia, and to grant leases of lands acquired by the Company. In addition, I may 
mention that the Liberian Government has recognised our right under this charter 
to establish fishing industries on the coast of that country. This proposition, if 
taken up with quite a small amount of capital, would, we believe, be 
a very profitable one, as fish is the staple diet along the coast and of 
much of the interior, while the local fish supply on the coast and in the estuaries 
of the rivers is exceedingly abundant. At different times since our Company was 
formed on the present basis we have sent exploring expeditions into the east 
and west of Liberia to search for minerals. The agents of the Moarovian Rubber 
Company have also from time to time made small mineralogical collections. We 
have discovered corundum in large quantities, but not, as yet, the precious stones 
which are sometimes formed in that composition, though we are told that the 
corundum would pay the costs of exportation. Zinc ore of good quality has 
been discovered not far from Monrovia, and in the same district copper pyrites. 
There are indications of copper elsewhere in the west of Liveria, and, according to 
Native stories, that metal should exist, not only in some abundance, but also in a 
fairly pure form. We are hoping before long to locate the principal deposit of 
copper from which specimens from time to time reach the coast, and to be able to 
judge, then, whether it would prove a source of profit. Your Company holds over 
70,000 shares in the Liberian Rubber Corporatioa. The managing director went out 
to Liberia in 1904, and brought back from the Liberian Executive several excellent 
proposals,one for forming a bank to transact the Government banking business,another 
for a road scheme, which should bring in profits to the Company, and enable those 
working the rubber concessions to get easier access to the rubber plantations, and, 
generally, to develop trad: with the interior of Liberia, and a scheme for enabling 
the Liberian Government to pay off its paper money, and thenceforward to be able 
to collect its Customs in gold, thus effecting the financial reorganisation of the 
country and improving its credit. It is considered that the road-mal 
which the Liberian Government was prepared to contribute, 1 will materially aid 
your Company in its search for minerals. Your to 
approach leading financiers in the City of London, with a view to raising 
£100,000, inasmuch as without it there seemed to be no means of transforming the 
charter into a document of real utility and the means of earning dividends for the 
shareholders. As a result, in the late autumn of 1904 Messrs. Emile Erlanger 
& Co., of London and Paris, made a proposition to your directors which 
wes deemed © entisfactory one. This proposition required to be sub- 
mitted not only to the Liberian Government, but to its Legislature, and 
to be brought to the knowledge of the British Government. In the early 
part of last December your managing director proceeded to Monrovia. 
These proposals were most thoroughly discussed by him with all the leading 
statesmen of Liberia, and your Company, d by your managing director, 
signed the agreement with the Liberian Government. It therefore remains with 
you to ratify this very important action which has been taken by your Board, and 
the result of which must be to place your Company in a very important position in 
a country which is full of natural wealth awaiting development.” The chairman 
them commended to their earnest consideration and whole-hearted acceptance the 
agreement which had been made with the Liberian Government and the arrange- 
aa made with Messrs. Erlanger, and proposed the following resolution : ‘‘ That, 
of an t dated January 5, 1906, and made between the Company 
‘and t the Government of the Republic of Liberia, the company shail raise the sum of 
4 100,000 by the issue of trust certificates to be in the form and to be secured as 
hereinafter mentioned ; that the form of trust certificates and the 5 ye trust deed 
securing the same, now submitted and signed for identification by the chairman of 
this meeting, be, and the same are hereby, approved, and that The said deed be 
forthwith engrossed, and certificates in the said form for an ¢ sum of 
£100,000 be prepared, printed, and issued ; that the offer of Messrs. Erlanger con- 
tained in their letter to the Board dated November 27, 1905, for the subscription of 
the whole of the above-mentioned certificates at par, upon the terms and conditions 
in the said letter, be, and the same is hereby, accepted, and that a letter 
be written to Messrs. Erlanger, under the seal of the Company, the 
formal ee. by the Company of the offer, and that the said taxis be forthovies 


Harry the meeting, the resolution was put and 
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which they showed on last year’s business. Anyhow, they had never done 
so much as £600,000 in the corresponding year of any past quinquennium. (Hear, 
hear.) One of their new tables that had met with a very fair measure of support 
and quite justified its introductiontwas the Children’s Deferred Assurance Table.. 
Under it policies were granted on the lives of children, the sum assured becoming 
payable only in the event of death at any time after attainment of the deferred 
age selected, which was either twenty-one or twenty five. They must not 
look at the of new busi t d by a Life Office without 
considering the expense the office had been put to in obtaining it. Last 
year the total expenses worked out at 107 of the premium income; this year 
the expense ratio had further decreased to 10°2 per cent., which he was sure they 
would agree was a very satisfactory feature of the report. They were again able 
to say that the mortality experience of the Institution continued to be very favour- 
able. This had become practically a stereotyped expression with them, and the 
care they continued to exercise in selecting lives would he hoped always justify 
them in using it. Some of their friends would like to see what they called bigger 
new business figures, but in a mutual office it was the first duty of the Board to see 
that the “stock” was not watered by the introduction of lives of lower average 
standard than the existing body of members, or by putting business on its books 


which cost too much in the getting. Few people realised what a large part of 


their bonus was paid out of profits from favourable mortality. An actuary 
was not satisfied only to know what the surplus might be, he also 
required to know the sources from which it was derived, for by analysing 
these he had a very efficient check on the accuracy of his figures. In this 
office the profits from favourable mortality amounted to roughly one-third of the 
total surplus. This would show why they laid so much stress on ‘the careful selec. 
tion of their lives. Their mortality experience had been Pp lly fe bl 
for the first three years of the current quinquennium. The figures were 73 per 
cent. of the expected for the first year, 80 per cent. for the second, and 75 per cent, 
for the last year. But at the last valuation oe adopted a new table of mortality 
for valuation purposes. The cor under the table previously 
in use would be about 69, 76, and 71 per cent. +) against 72, 83, and 84 per cent. for 
the corresponding years of the last quinquennial period. The next item of interest 
was the amount received as interest and rents from invested funds. This had in- 
creased by some £6,000 to £245,0co, and represented an average rate of £4 15. 2d. 
per cent. on the average total funds of the year invested and uninvested, or if they 
deducted income tax £3 17s. 3d. percent. The increased rate of interest had more 
than made up for the higher income tax. He had thus shown them that owing to 
increasing rate of interest the funds had been able to earn the high rate of income tax 
had not harmed them, but he must make some reservation, as life assurance must 
naturally be affected by any increase in the burden of taxation, imperial or local. 
Turning tothe balance-sheet he said they had experienced no difficulties in the 
investment of their surplus funds during the year. Good securities had been 
sufficiently plentiful and remunerative rates of interest obtained. The total sum. 
they had had to invest was about £400,000. Referring to the criticism of American 
Life companies, he said they had no wish to make capital out of the misfortunes of 
others, but the exposures they had read about must tend to injure the cause of Life 
Assurance here as well as in America. But such a state of affairs could not exist 
here. In America the public had relied too much on a system of State supervision 
of insurance companies which had not proved effective. In this country policy- 
holders were p d by the provisions of the Life Assurance Companies Acts. 
In addition they bad their auditors, two of whom were professional auditors. 
In conclusion he wished to correct the statement he saw the other day that 
they were an office that specially laid itself out for the smaller class of insurer. He 
did not know what caused this impression, but it was certainly not the case. Last 
year, for i , the ge p for each new policy effected was abouf 
420, including the single premium payments. If this were compared with similar 
figures of any other mutual office doing a large general business, they would not 
find this figure greatly exceeded, if at all. There was seldom a statement made, 
however, which on the face of it seemed incorrect without a substratum of truth 
in it, and he believed the one he referred to was caused by their endowment in- 
surance business not being properly taken account of. They did a large amount 
of this class of business, and it was a larger proportion of their total business than 
was the case with many other companies, as the terms they offered, and had 
been able to offer for a period that must now amount to generations were 
specially favouable, but the annual premium for an endowed associa- 
tion was of course considerably heavier than one for a whole life policy 
and theref the p paid to them might mean only an assurance 
for £1,000, instead of one for a much larger whole life policy effected with another 
company. In fact, they catered for all classes who wished to assure for provident 
or investment purposes, and he thought he might say they got their fall share of 
this business from all sections of society. If their business were mainly of a 
class, it would mean that their profit would be curtailed under the two important 
heads “ Economy” and ‘‘ Light Mortality,” for the cost of issuing small policies 

was relatively higher than for large assurances ; a also bt that on the whole 
one must consider that affluent means helped to longevity. He concluded by 
eoeing Goad the adoption of the report. 

. Curtis seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

Formal ae were passed, re-electing Alderman Sir W. H. Wilkin, 
K.C.M.G., and Sir Jonathan E. Backhouse, | egy as directors, and Mr. W. C. 
—— Mr. W. Cash, and Mr. H. F. Clutterbuck auditors. 

vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist January, 1906. 


TOTAL YIELD, 

Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources se oneter 821 oz. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 6'so9 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Dr. Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
Mining £41,126 10 
Developing oe 8,522 12 11 
49,649 3 0 © 16 11°810 
Milling Expenses oe es 6,353 0 7 2 2°079 
Cyanidin ee oe oo 24 3 © 
Gener: — 
Mine... oe oe oo os «3959617 6 o 2°765 
Head Office ee oe oe 1,506 15 
66,307 3 2 8'193 
Working Profit .. «. ce ee 19,65 19 It o 6 
£85,959 11 2 9 4°865 
4 s.d. 
Tolnterest .. oe ee 275 8 o 
Net Profit .. ee oe ee oe 393 76 11 
£00,651 19 11 
Cr. Value per ton 
Value. milled. 
By Gold Account .. os 435,959 11 2 9 4°865 
41 9 4°865 


485,959 12 2 
By Balance Working Profit brought down oe Pe ee e- £19,651 19 11 


__ 419,651 19 11 


Note.—The 10 per cont. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the 
Transvaal on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,104. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £29,462 14s. 7d. 


LIMITED. 


GLEN DEEP, 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist January, 1906. 


TOTAL YIELD. 

Total Vield in Fine Gold from all sources ee #* 175397°404 02. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis <. ee 7692 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

De. Cost. = per ton 

Mining... £29,092 13 11 

Developing... 6,342 11 9 

35435 5 5 15 $8'027 

Milling Expenses ee oe es ee 5967 13 8 2 

Cyaniding Expenses... ee 7 o 2 3°857 

General — 

Mine... ee ee oo 15 2 °o 

Head Office .. oe oe oe 3,822 7 8 9°664 

51,689 2 9 I 2 10°273 

Working Profit .. e+ 25,408 5 5 ° 9 5°559 

473,090 2 £1 12 _3°833 


To Net Profit .. ee oe oe 


Value perton 
milled. 
£1 12 3°833 


Cr. Value. 
By Gold Account ee ee oo oe 


Interest ee ee ee 243 «5 


421,644 1% 1 


Note.—The 10 per ceat. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,420. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £9,212 os. 8d. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
Dividend No, 3. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


SESS, OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 

wil receive on or after 7th MARCH, 1906, of 
DIVIDEND No. Per cent., i.e. 15. hare), after surrender of 
COUPON No. 3, at She on Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, E. 

COUPONS belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction of English income-tax at the rate of 1s in the £. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
iedend any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven and 


wo, 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 
By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London’ Secretary. 


London Office: 
2 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
zoth February, 1906. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large Cet Hospital for the whole of 
t 


don. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to coltect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great «« upas 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 


London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


. Free to all. No Letters required. 


uw 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW LIST. 


A SWORD of the OLD FRONTIER. 


The Adventures of a French Officer in the Pontiac Conspiracy. By RANDALL 
Parrisu. First Edition (English and American), 25,000 copies. Seco! 
Edition in the press. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. ; 
This, with the eighth edition of “‘ My Lady of the North,” and the sixth edition 
of **When Wilderness was King,” makes 100,coo copies of Mr. Parrish’s three 
books printed in a year and a halt. ‘This is Mr. Parrish’s third story, and we regard 
it as his best for securing and holding the reader's interest. ere are four pictures 
in colour by F. C. Yohn, the greatest American illustrator of the Colonial period. 
A stirring tale.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 
“Mr, Parrish writes with colour and spirit, and his ingenuity in devising new 
variations in adventure is admirable." —A thenaurr. 


PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING. 
By Water Wixans, Author of ‘The Art of Revolver Shooting,” ** Hints 
on Revolver Shooting,” ‘‘ The Sporting Rifle,” &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. net. 

Mr. Winans believes that the man who can use his rifle as he uses his knife and 
fork, as a matter of habit, and without needing to consider what he is doing ; who 
can hit his mark very near the centre instantly at any reasonable range, and at what- 
ever rate it is moving ; and who has had experience in stalking game, and in taking 
cover, should make a more useful soldier or scout t the man who has only shot 
at a stationary target, and then only in a prone position, and who would lose 
himself were he turned out in a deer forest. 


PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY. 


A Review of the Deleterious Effects of Town Life upon the Population of 
Britain, with suggestions for their arrest. By Janes Caxtiie, M.A., M.B., 
D.Ph. With Preface by Sir Laupar Brunton. M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and a Foreword by Sir James Cricutox-Browse, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 
* A most original and suggestive book, which should be read 7 all who regard 
their own health as belonging to the community." —Daély Chronicle. 


LOUIS XIV. AND LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 


By Arveve Baring. Authorized English version. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth 
extra, in box, 12s. 6d. (Uniform with *‘ The Youth of La Grande 
Mademoiselle.”’) 
All French history is interesting, but there are few of its pages more fascinating 
than the kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle. z 
“Ie is entertaining in the vivid picture it gives of the times."—JZanchester 
Guardian. 
“ This book is as brilliant, as witty, and as wise as its predecessor—and more 
need not be said.” --Daily Chronicle. 


MOHAMMED: 
THE RISE OF ISLAM, 


By Professor D. S. Marcotioutu. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 5s. 
The Author regards Mohammed as a great man, who solved a political problem 
of appalling difficulty—the construction of a State and an Empire out of the Arab 
ibes. 


tri 

“ Altogether, the book constitutes a singularly able and interesting study of a 
great figure in religious and political history."—Sfcaker. 

“And now comes Dr. Margoliouth, the Laudian Professor of Arabic, a man 
who knows what he is talking about, who is probably better qualified to speak 
concerning Mohammed than any man living, anadmirable writer, full of shrewdness, 
and with a real aptitude for epigrams."—Dasly Telegrapi. 

No. 40 in the ‘* Heroes of the Nations.” 
For full List of the Series, see special Illustrated Circular. 
THE NOVELS of HENRY JAMES. 
A By Luruer Cary, Author of The Rossettis,” &c. 
With a Bibli phy by Freperick A. KinG, and photogravure frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Half cloth extra, gilt top, ss. 

“Readers will welcome Miss Cary’s little book asa help to the definition and 
understanding of their own impressions, and a finger-point to the chief qualities of 
Mr. James’s writings."—Glasgow Evening News. 

THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 
Avsert Bretscuowsky. Authorised Translation from the German, by 
muam A. Coorer, Assistant Professor of German in the Leland Stan » 
Junior, University. Illustrated. 3 vols. large 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 15s. net 
per volume. (Vol. ready, Vol. Ll, shortly. 


Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe of 
recent times. 


PORTRAITS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HISTORIC AND LITERARY. By C. A. Satnre-Bevve. Translated 
by Karuarine P. Wormetey and Georce Burnuam Ives. Uniform 
with “* Portraits of the Seventeenth Century.” With about 30 Illustrations. 
Two parts. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 21s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF CHRIST IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A feature of this book is a fair-minded examination of the three representative 
denominations—Roman Catholic, Anglican, and the Unitarian. 


Early Spring List now ready. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE HEALERS. By Maarten Maartens, 


Author of ** My Poor Relations,” ‘* Dorothea.” 


“* Plenty of true feeling, true insight, and much excellent sense.” —Daily News. 
Rich in entertai both pl and varied.""— Dasly Chronicle. 
“* Brims over with cleverness and individuality."—Standard, 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY, and 
other Stories. By R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of “ The Maid 
at Arms,” ** The Reckoning,” &c. With Illustrations. 


BURFORD PAPERS. Being Letters of 
Samuel Crisp to his Sister at Burford, and other Studies of a 
Century (1745-1845). By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON; 
B.D., Author of **By Thames and Cotswold,” &c. With 
numerous IIlustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Outlook says: “‘ An exceedingly interesting and instructive volume.” 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDER- 
LAND OF WALES. by A. G. BRADLEY. Profusely 
Illustrated with Sketches of the Country by W. M. MEREDITH. 
Imperial 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Professor Ernest Ruys, in the Manchester Guardian, says: “It is Welsh 
enough to be for Welsh folk an invigorating story; easy to read as a novel, and 
infinitely more diverting than most novels of to-day.” 


BY THE NEW EDITOR OF “PUNCH.” 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


A HARVEST OF CHAFF. 
BORROWED PLUMES. 


[Second Impression. 
By OWEN SEAMAN. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. beg to announce that 
by arrangement with Messrs. HouGHTeNn, MirrLin & Co. they now 
publish the following Series :— 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


II vols., crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


22 vols., crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


12 vols., crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 
Write for Complete List of Titles, Authors, &¢. 


NOW READY. -Th the New Popular Library. 


RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. net per volume. 


A series of compact handbooks, providing a complete survey of 
all the great World Religions, each volume by an acknowledged 
authority. The first four volumes, now ready, are : — 


ANIMISM. By Epwarp Copp, Author of The 


Story of Creation.” 


PANTHEISM. By James ALLANSON PicToN, 
Author of *‘ The Religion of the Universe.” 


THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT CHINA. 
By Professor Gites, LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
By Jane Harrtsox, Lecturer at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of *‘ Prolegomena to Study of Greek Religion.” 


ENGLISH EDITION OF THE FAMOUS 
AMERICAN 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Price ts. net.| 
The January number contains a long‘ important Article by 
MAETERLINCK, and the February issue a complete Story by 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
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